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PROLOGUE. 


Ir was winter time; the snow lay heavy 
upon the ground, the air was crisp and cold, 
and the sky above clear and blue, Just the 
picture of a bright January day, when those 
in perfect health can enjoy the severity of the 
Season, and despite the short days and nipping 
frost the first month of the year presents a 
pleasant time to such as need not dread the 
expense of extra fuel or warmer clothing. 
But even among the rich, the winter sun- 
shine fell upon some hearts that could not 
respond to its cheerfal greeting. 

Far away from Englend, in a pretty old- 
fashioned house in the South of France, 
‘dwelt a couple who were a source of no little 
Curiosity and interest to their foreign neigh- 


bours. In fact, Mr, and Mrs. John furnished . 


the little house of Pont-aux-Dames with an 
endless subject for speculation. 
To begin with, they were English, and rich. 
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Why on earth, then, did they not go co a more 
attractive place, that could have cffered them 
sociesy amusements and pleasures? What 
could they find to allure them to Pont-aux- 
Dames, much less to keep them there four 
months? Then too, they had no friends. 
They never drove over to Marbcenf, only ten 
miles off, where they might have found quite 
a colony of fellow-countrymen. They had no 
servants ; they wrote no letters, received none ; 
they seemed perfectly wrapped up in each 
other, and to have not a thought beyond the 
a humble spot which formed their 
ome. 

People would have forgiven their peculiari- 
ties, if only they would have been just a little 
legs reserved. There were some things Pont- 
aux-Dames yearned to know, and thought 
itself positively injured because defrauded of 
its desire. For instance, how long had Mr, 
and Mrs. John been married? Where they 
bride and bridegroom, or a couple of some 
years’ standing? Then what was their social 
standing in England, and did the tall, dis- 
tingaished looking man do nothing for his 
living? If he was possessed of private means 
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—as seemed probable—why, oh, why! did 
he not go to Marseilles, Lyons, or even Paris ? 
Why was he contented to pass his existence 
in this dead-and-alive little place, where there 
was none to speak his native language, to 
admire the beauty of his graceful wife ? 

Mr, and Mrs. John seemed quite unconscious 
of the excitement they caused at Pont-aux- 
Dames. They came there in September, as 
bright and joyous as the autumn sunshine; 
and now in January no one had learned more 
about them than was known at first—that 
they were pleasant spoken, courteous people, 
and paid their way liberally ; never questioned 
the accounts, never denied themselves any 
luxury; and though they never wrote or 
received a letter, gave such handsome orders 
to |the leading bookseller at Marbceuf that 
twice a week he sent over a special messenger 
laden with the newest English papers and 
magazines; only as the weeks crept on, and 
the new year opened, the landlady, a motherly 
soul, who was much drawn towards the pretty 
young English lady, noticed that Mrs. John 
grew less gay at times. There were dark 
circles round her eyes, as though she had been 
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crying; @nd a gimange, yearning look of “T believe go,” reluctantly, Then, in a her a right soba expect. When he married 


anxiety would. creep into her face, as she 
wataed her husband tear open the Moglish 
papers as eagerly as though his happine: 
hung on their contents. She, the lendiedg 
remarked, never even glanced at the printed 
volumes; her life seemed bound np in her 
husband’s, she had no thoaghs for aught 
beside. 

It was January, the winter sunshine 
poured into the little salon; here in the 
favoured south the bleakness of the season 
was hardly felt. A wood fire burned brightly 
in the grate, Mr. John sat at the table read- 
ing; his wife, ina low chair by the window, 
was looking oat into the street. It was the 
day the boy from Marboeuf arrived with the 
papers, and he was already an hour late; her 
husband had just deliv himeelf of a bitter 
complaint against French uopanetuality, and 
there wasa line of pain on her white fore: 
head. 

‘‘I think you are tired of Pont.aux-Dames; 
she said, gently. ‘Alan, dom’t you want to 
go back to England?"’ 

She looked straight into his-face as she 
spoke, her eyes—such } dark blue eyes | 
seemed as though they would read his very 
soul, bat Mr. John never noticed the anxiety 
in her voice, and answered carelesaly,— 

**T am never tired of any where you 
are, Madge; but for all that think we might 
find a pleasanter place of exile than this dull 
French village! ’’ 

‘* You feel it even, then, Alan ?** 

‘Of eourse I do, child. Life away from 
any civilised society after a time must:seem 
exile to a man of my habits ; but par ptr nate 


troubled, Madge, the ‘ fome | 
day—we shall = 0 hy 
A faint, piak fi 
beautiful cnn 


makipg her more 
“ And Jean een , Alan? You do-not 


ssa oma eo 
back to his: book, Madge felt a aren 


far-off feeling, aa as thoagh there wes 20 heart in 
his caress. 

She tarned again to the window, and this 
time was rewarded, not only By eeeing the. 
tardy errand boy; bat-the: ee woman, who | 
were engaged og gossip at the deor, 
Another moneent, and the little maid, her.eyes 
round with Wender» brought in, not onky- the: 
expected papers, Bak eh, # gharm t 
two letters, which shg= 
silence to Mr. John. 

Left alone, the husband aud wife Jooked w 
each other. Madge put one hard gently on- 
Alan’s shoulder. 

“If has come at last!" she said, rapidly. 
** We are forgiven!” 

Alan smiled. 

“Tt is time,” he said, lightly. ‘‘I naver 
sy my. father would be implacable so 
ong.’’ 

He broke open the seal of one letter, and 
read it through in troubled silence, 

“IT don’t understand it, Madge,’’ he said, 
gravely. ‘‘My father never alludeg to my 
letter ; he does not even seem to know of our 
marriage.’ 

She pat ont her hand for the letter. He 
nennenen just a moment, and then gave it to 

er. 

‘* My pean Auax,—I am amazed at your 
strange absence and stranger silence, and 
shall. send. this letter to. your bankers in the 
hope. they may know your address, I have 
been very ill, and the doctor tells me plainly 
I must set my house in order, You know the 
wish of my heart, Alan. Come home and let 
me. see Kathleen my daughter i in name as well } 
as,in affaction before I die.” 

Mra, John read. no further, 
waa a natural oné. 

** Whe. is. Kathleen 2?” 

‘A ward, of my father’s, She has always 
lived with us, Since Nora’ 3 marriage I have 
looked on her.as a-sister.” 

“Oh! Is she pretty?” 


The question 


in} one r 


him to propose to her. 


different tone, ‘‘She is a good little thin 
Nora never took to her, but the oldiman alwa 
worshipped her from the first.’’ 

‘And he doss mot knowof our: marriage. 
Why, Alan, yeu wrote home?” 

‘* The letters must have miscarried.” 


other letter, and placed it in his bande Hé 
started as he opened it. Like his father’s, it 
had been sent on by his bankers, but it reached 
them thé same time; it bore date one day 
later, Alan's head”tank on his hands as he 
read it, for it told of his father’s death! 

Too late now, that dream of full and free 
forgiveness for his hasty marriage! Too late 
now, that other dream of M 


reconciliation ! 

Through some strange mischanee his letters 
to his father announcing his marriage had 
misoarried. . While he had waited four long 


months, @verg day expecting forgiveness 
and xeoall, the ae idiecon. who loved. tetan had 


unkind, and careless, 
hig ie Se aa 












i, 
wife'who spoke, She ola 


eee tine. 

| into is fae ae. a to comfort him, bu 
He. we ye tae 

gh-bial absence frory home. It 

ber, poor girl, he had { 







for you, 


& horniaty. embarrassing 
there with 


Madge. You: wilt be far 
Madame 


“ And you witt come back ? 

“ My dear child! Do you think I -want-to 
run away ? Thefaneral is on Saturday. I 
shall set out on Monday, and be with you on 
Wednesday, less than a week, Why, Madge, 
I do believe you are crying ?”’ 

“TI ean't help it?’” she said, simply. 
* Alan | we havebeen so happy. “Oh! why 
seer sonmiething tell me it wag too happy to 
ast?” 

‘* Nonsense 1” said Alan, a _ irtitabty ; 
“don't speak of our happiness in the past 
tense. Why, Madge, a week will soon pass, 
and then we shall be together.” 

She answered nothing, bat went away to 
prepare for his departure: 

Tystead of atten ting to write the letters he 
had alluded to Mr. John pat one hand ap to 
bis head and tried to think. Todo him jns- 
tice, he was in &, most Lae? sur gaat and 
to have taken his wife with him to England 
would have added to his Gaikheredentaaen’ ‘He 
| had not told Madge quite alf ‘about ‘Kathleen 
Leslie. Not dnty had’ his’ father’ destined 
them for lovers, but Kathleen was_fally aware 





aversion to the idea. She and Alan had been 
thrown # great déal together, and though no 
professions ofattachmenthad@ been exchanged, 
he knew that Kathleen at one time 


She did not answer him.. She took.up the. 


adge the 
old man’s much-loved child} Too late for 


* he anewered, 1 rT b 
with her hicsiond. Is would he 





of her, gnardian’s wishes, and ha@ shown no |’ 


his besutiful wife he was bound by not the 
slightest tie to Miss.Leslie ; but he Bad felt in- 
stinctively she would not be very friendly 
disposed towards, his Madge. He had 
written home to his father since his marriage. 
Evidently those letters had miscarried, and 
-it._seemed.to him he could not force upon 
Kathléen the news that he was the husband 
of another at the very time she was mourning 
her kind old guardian. He knew his wife's 
disposition, and if Kathleen chose to slight her 
in the first moment of her surprise Madge 
would never overlook it. Better far that 
Miss Leslie should have left this house before 
its ri al mistress took possession. 
Om-will come back on Wednesday ?” 

“ My dear girl, I shall be jas glad to come 
back to you as you will to see me,.Madge, 
Surely you don't doubt my love?” 

‘“* F never doubted it till mow |!” 


| “ Yoware going’ backt:to your-world—to 
home filled with Secteetiins in: which I om 
no share.» You may besorry.” 

“ T shall-not, you sceptical woman!” And 
then, with a very fond farewell, he was driven 
off along the broad white read which Ted to 


Marbeoaf; and the * sitting in the 
chair he had-so dately-4 ‘flang her face 
her heart 


haasl the ey and 
She loved her-husband aeher ownagal. For 
right drea 















a gers 
a8 soon as the landlady had 
Seetba. she bolted the door, and sat down to 
read the treasure | Hertreasure! And it was 
to-wring the heart witha keener pain than any 
she had yet known. She lived many a long 
year after that January day, but it always 
seemed to her that her Iffe, in its spring and 
gladness, died: then. She was never happy 
again, and: nevey till death had closed her blue 
eyes did she look upon violets without pain. 
A glass of them stood gn the table, their frag- 
rance filling the room, and she opened Alan’s 
letter; and neveragain.did she smell their per- 
fume without a faint, @ sick pain, without, as it 
were, living through again the bitterest hour 
of her life. 
The letter was from her husband, but it me 
not meant for her. Stern moralists will 5 
she ought, on discovering this, have en 
in her perasal.of it, and to have never known 
its contents; but: Madge had read her own 
name before the trath dawned on her, and 
then somé nameless instinct. forced her to 
continue. Itmight be a breach of confidence ; 
but she was a young, tender-hearted woman, 
and the man who wrote: that letter was her 
husband. She thought she had a right to 
Sag Soe a eines oaks bho h 
— 


wening: two heel one to his a the oe 
to the lawyers, whe had. managed his father's 
affairs. By some accident he enclosed them 











He'had never given 








in the wrong envelopes. Mr. Harding received 
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the few careless lines, telling Madge it would 
be another week before her husband conld 
possibly rettrn to Pont-aux-Dames, and 
Madge opened a fetter never meant for her 


eyes. 

f it Alan briéfly informed Mr. Harding of 
his mattiage—place, time an@ all particulars. 
The tenor of his father's will, he went on to 
say, made the match @ most disastrous one’ 
forhim. He had been martied in an assnmed 
name, and He asked Mr. Harding's opinion, in 
confidence, whethér this wotld be insufficient 
toinvalidate the marriags, and set him free 
to form a more stitable alliance ? 

“T make nd complaint agains§ my wife,” 
said the cruel lines. ““Stie is good, atniable, 
and true, but I have never contemplated a life 
of poverty, and I cannot face the prospect. Of 
course I should be willing to provide most 
liberally for the young lady, in aécordance 
with her otiginal station.” 

The name followed—the nathe he had hid- 
den from her, which he had even torn from his 
father’s letter before letting her read the old 
man’s sammons—the name that was hers by 
every law of Heaven and man, and which yet 
he did not mean her to share. 

Some women would have had their love 
killed on the spot, others would have gone 
farther, and even hated a man who con!d so 
wrong them ; bat Madge did neither. She was 
one of thos’ creatures which, loving once, love 
on till the end. Her idol was only clay ; it lay 
broken at her feet, but yet she could not recall 
the love she Had expended on it. She would 
never see him again. He shotild be free at 
once, and forever. Her pride decreed that 
— but évem pride could not crash out her 

ove. 

Three days after the redeipt of that letter a 
lady, closely’ veiled, knocked at the dcor of 
Mr. Harding’s chambers inthe Templé. Some 
demur was made at admitting a stranger 
without any appointment, but Madge was pre- 
pated for that. Her husband’s letter, sealed 
and redirected, was in her p2oket. She sent 
that in to Mr. Harding. witha single line from 
herself: “I am thé wife you are desired to 
prove no wifé, and I beg you will not refuse 


to sed me.” 
Mr. Harding’ had been sutprised at his 
client's oversight in sending him a note mani- 


festly inténded for a lady ; bat being a man of 
the world, afd fecling sure the matter would 
be explained to the writer by the lady when 
she had got his letter, he Kept perfeotly 
quiescent. Hetead thé packet Madge sent in 
to him, and then his mind was made up. He 
and his firm would resign the management of 
“Mr. John’s” affairs, if he asked thém to. do 
anything else of sach a nature. His resolation 
takea, he gave orders for the lady to be shown 
i i 


a. 
He started as he daw her. Tt was hot her” 


beauty, great though that wad, bat the-marvel- 
lous grace, and the swact, stratige pathds 
stamped upon her patient mouth; besides, 
too, she recalled to the lawyer a face he had 
known long ago, for the sake of which he ‘had 
remained a bachelor till fifty, his present age. 
if “Mr, John’ had known the romance of 
his lawyer's life he would not have consalted 
_ as to the chauces of annulliny his mar- 
age. 

“Madam,” said the solicitor, simply, and 
he had never spoken with more respect to his 
noblest clients, “ before you tell me what I can 
do for you will you answat m4 one question ? 

have no right to_ask it, bat are yop Helén 
Disney's danghtét?” 

Her blue eyes filled with teats. 

“Tam her onty child. She died two yéars 
ago in America. Oh! Mt. Harding, 4id yon 
know my motter?” 

“So well that when your father won her 
wa every hope of my lifé was crushed! 

ut thavis an old story now, of five and-twenty 
years ago; only I want to tell you that were 
your husband thy client ten times over I would 


never help hirh to di : 
Helen Dineys oul” that-would injure 
“ And I 80 


aded coming tb you!” 








**T do not wonder; it was a very painful 
errand. Now, will you tell me where yen first 
met my client?” 

**Call him Mr. John, pléase.” 

** When did you meet him?” 

‘‘A yeat ago. When my mother died she 
wished me to come to England. When she 
becams a widow she went on the stage, and 
she made a great deal of money by her talents. 
I have a hundred and fifty ponnds 8-year, and 
I had a great many friends in America, but 
mother always wanted me to come to England 
and study for the stage.” 

* And you liked the idea?”’ 

“IT am passionately fond of acting, but I 
dreaded the publicity. I was living with some 
professionals in Regent’s-park when I met 
with Mr. John.” 

‘«‘ And you believed that his name?” 

Madge opened her eyes. 

‘‘ Of course I believed it. I had never lived 
with people who needed to hide their names.” 

‘*T was obliged to’ask you,’ apologised the 
lawyer, ‘‘ because the whole question hinges 
on that. Ifa man, to suit his own purposes, 
marries under an assumed name, the marriage 
is perfectly binding and legal unless his wife 
knew it to be a false name assumed for in- 
terested motives. You are my client's lawful 
wife; and were Lthe basest man who ever 
wrote himself solicitor instead of, I hope, a 
tolerably honest lawyer, I could not help Mr. 
Johii to in any way annul his marriage.” 

‘I think I am sorry.” 

“Sorry!” 

““T caa never seohim again. Do you think 
that after this,” and she touched the letter 
sorrowfully, **I could ever believe in him 
again?" 

George Harding looked at her pityingly. 

“ Bat you are soyoung! Just think of what 
your life will be!” 

‘I would rather be alone all my days than 
live with anyone I doubted.” 

* And your husband ?,”’ 

She hesitated. 

-“T think he lovéd me; but he was always 
afraid of the world’s opinion. But, tell me, 
Mr, Harding, why. should he be poor because 
hé married mié?” “ 

“His father ieft his property, all that was 
not entailed, to him only on condition of his 
matrying Miss Leslie.” 

** And he wished to?” 

‘*‘ He cannot,” said Mr. Harding, simply, 
‘‘even if he had néver seen you. It seems 
Miss Léslis despaired of his coming to the 
pint, and was privately married herself 
before the old géntleman died. She only con- 
fessed it \osterday.” : 

Madge brightened. 

‘Lam glad I do not rob him of a fortune!” 

“Tf that girl had only had the opdrage to 
speak ons before all this misery mizht have 
been spated, It seems she knew het gnardian 
would not apprové of the mutch, and so kept 
it secret leat he should deprive her of a legacy. 
He. was so infatuated, however, I believe he'd 
have forgiven het, and set the pair ap in 
housékeeping. It’s a bad look-out for her 
now—she does not come ia for a penay!” 

‘But,’ Mudge was very jast, ‘as Alan—I 
mean my husband—could nos marry ler, 
ought she to bear all the punishment?” 

‘She married a clerk first,” said Mr. Hard- 
ing, Grily; “and, from what. you tell mé, I 
expect stie kept back your husband's letters 
announcing his marriage lest they :hould be 
to fix the time of his return. Sae would have 
besn in 4 fix, you know, if he had come back 
fansy fréé, and ready to oblige his father by 
marrying her.” 

“You will tell Alan, won’ you?” 

“My dear young lady I will tell him what- 
ever you Tike, but not now. If the happiness 
of. your Whole lives is at.stake it shall not be 


risked by & hasty dedision. Though Iam an 


old bachelor I have @ very pleasant home, 
and the sister who keeps house for me will, I 
am sure, make you very welcome. She loved 
your mother dearly.” | 

“Bur —— 7?” 





He underatood the unspoken question. 

“She has met your husband, but knows 
him very slightly. Besides, I shall introduce 
you to her as Mrs. John née Disney. I azsnre 
you she will never guess the truth.” 

Miss Harding fulfilled her brother’s promise. 
She received Madge with the utmost kindness, 
and saved the quéstion hovering on her lip3 
till her guest had retired for the night, and 
she found herself alone with her brother, 

‘* George, where’s her hashand ?”’ 

The lawyer removed his cigar. 

‘Don't speak of him toher, Lucy. I think 
myself he’s an unmitigated scoundrel!” 

‘* Has he deseried her ?”’ 

‘* Not exactly ; but he has tried to consult a 
lawyer as to whether his marriage could be 
set aside toiet him find a richer wife. For- 
tunately, or as 7 think unfortunately, for her, 
the marriage is strictly binding. She's only 
twenty-two, and hasn't a relation in the 
world |” 

‘* He must be a wretch, an American? ’”’ 

“No. England has the credit of producing 
him. I should like to keep her here a little 
while, Susan, till something is settled.” 

But the next day Madge was too ill to he 
moved. She was in a raging fever, brought on 
by the shook of all she had gons through, and 
the doctor who attended her announced some 
other news respecting their guest to the 
Hardings which to their mind completely 
changed her future plans. 

“She -will go back to him now,” thought 
the woman's heart. ‘She will never let her 
child be fatherless,” 

‘This will bring them tozether,”’ desided 
the man. ‘‘ No mother would refuse a noble 
name for her child.” 

Bat when she recovered sufficiently to be 
consulted Madge was firm. No power on 
earth or Heaven would induce her to go back 
to the man the law called her husband, She 
would work for her child, when it came, toil 
for it—if needs be, beg for it; but she wonid 
never les it live on its father’s bounty. In 
vain Miss Susan moralised; in vain the 
lawyer tried to change her determination. 
Perhaps their persistency alarmed her; for 
one day, when Miss Harding came home from 
a drive, she found her guest had disappeared, 

Two days after, just as ‘Mr. John” was 
really thinking of starting for Marboouf, he 
received a little parcel containing every 
present he had ever made his wife except the 
wedding ring, and these few lines: 

“TI know all. I forgive you; but I can 
never trast you again.—2f1nan.” 

He spent money like water in seeking her, 
he consulted the: first detectives of the day, 
he advertised lavishly; he was one of those 
mea who always most desire what they have 
not, Even before his father’s death he had 
wearied just a little of Madge—had been 
inclined to think his marriage had been some- 
what of a sacrifice; but when he received 
back all his presents, and that brief, sad 
farewell, he decided that no one had ever 
loved a wife as he loved Madge, and that 
withont her wealth, title and position were 
valaeless to him, 

People marvelled at his gloomy face and 
troubled brow. A ramonr arose that the 
young peer had shared his father’s wishes 
respecting Kathleen Leslie, and been much 
distressed at her defestion. He never 
breathed his wifé’s name except to the detec- 
tives engayed in seeking her and to Mr, 
Harding whose account of the accidentally 
exchuuged letters supplied the missing liuk in 
M.dge’s story. 

The lawyer releited when he saw the 
feverish anxiety with which his client sought 
his wife. He even went so far as to tell 
Mr. John that Madge had consulted him ia 
her trouble, and actually been his guest. 

“T shall always thiuk she lefé us because 
Susan and I tried to persuade her to return to 
you. if only for the sake of the child.” © 

Alan looked bewildered. 

“The child!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What 
child?” 
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“Tt was expected in June.” 
“ And she conld stay away from me! Hard. 


ing, I may not have been a model husband, | 


but I don’t think I have deserved that.” 


** You don’é anderstand her,” said the older , 


man, gravely. ‘‘She gave you all she had— 
her love; aad when she knew you regretted the 
gift, her heart just broke. In my opinion she 
does not come back to you because she cannot 
bear the torturing doubt you yourself have 
awoks in her heart.” 

About a week after that, when more than 
five months bad come and gone sinca Mr. 
John left the little French town, he received 
x letter in his wife’s hand. Inaide the en- 
velope was the certificate of a child's baptism, 
and on another piece of paper a few words, 

‘*Waile I live she shall never trouble you; 
you have rank, wealth and friends. I have 
nothing in the world but my child. What 
pleasure could a little he!pleas baby bs to you, 
while she is my one tie to life? If you ever 
] rE me be merciful, and leave me my little 
girl.” 

From that time forward the search was 
stopped. Whether he felt in his heart it was 
ussiess, and that he had lost his wife for all 
time; whether he pitied her, and granted her 
prayer in memory of the old time, when they 
had been happy, we cannot say. Perhaps he 
reflected that society would open its arms 
more widely to au unencambared peer than to 
on® weighted with a wife of obscure birth; 
perhaps ambition conquered love; perhaps 
his pride was roused and he would not trouble 
further about the woman who seamed so 
easily to have wiped him out of her life. 

That paga in his history was over. He took 
hi3 seat in the House of Lords. He played 
his part in the great world of fashion; a model 
courtier; a charming partner. for waltz or 
quadrille they said of hin in London. In 
Hizhshire he was estesmed as a generous 
landlord. a hospitable neighbour, a bo!d rider, 
and a good shot. 

Bat as the years crept on, and all the belles 
of Belgravia, all the fairest daughters of 
Highshire in vain triei to please him, the 
question of whom will he marry gave way to 
another and more startling one. Why dossn’t 
he marry? Many a rumour was circulated 
to explsin his lowely state. He feared to be 
marriei for his money; he had some dread- 
ful disease he dreaded transmitting to his 
children. He had loved Kath'een Leslie too 
well to put another woman in the place he 
meant for her. These and yet wilder reports 
were freely circulated. 

Bat evea gossip never linked Alan’s name 
with any girl s; »nd whan, ten years after her 
fathers death, his only sister, Lady Nora 
Devenish, found herself a widow, and re- 
turned to England, her brother at once 
pressed her to come to Highshire and make 
her home with him. 

“You and Noel areal! I have in the world,” 
he said, sadly. ‘‘Why should we have two 
establishments when one house will hold us 
three?” 

Lady Nora, a very pretty, gracefal woman, 
despite her forty years, shook her head. 

‘*You will be marrying one of these days, 
Alan, and then——” 

“T shall never marry, Nora. Don’t laugh, 
Iam in sober earnest. I shall never seek a 


ford, and subseyuently made the grand tour 
of Europe. 

No expenses was spared on the young man’s 
edacation and start in life. 

Lordi Arden loved him dearly, ani lavished 
benefits on him with a generous hand. He 
believed Noel was all he should ever have of 
kindrei—for his wife, he had long ago decided, 
must have died with her child during its 


‘infancy. It was impossible, had she lived, 


bat what he should have heard something of 
her in all these years; so he made plans for 
the improvement of his property, and spoke 
of the tims when Nosl should raign at Arden 
Court as confidently as though those four 
months of married life had been nothing but 
a dream, and as though he had nsver received 
from his outragei wife that brief communica- 
tion about their child. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ir was summer time, in the loveliest sea- 
son, when all nature’s beauties seem more 
precious because we know they must soon 
leave us. In late August, when we know that 
in six weeks’ time we shall be thankful for 
fires, and the trees will ba nearly bare, we 
look with regretful eyes on the clear blue sky 
and golden corn-fields, and conld almost wish 
that time would stand still and let things be 
just as they are for ever. 

Not that Nell Briarleigh wished it as she 
sat on a rustic stile, and looked at the waving 
wheat around her, and in the distance 


the beautifal rains of Milby Abbey, while 


far away at her feet there stretched the 
vast, restless waves of the great North Sea. 
Nell was only ninetesn, and, in her opinion, 
nothing was so pleasant a3 change, probably 
because, poor child, she had seen so little of it 
in her quiet life. 

Nell’s prospects were not brilliant. She 
stood, as it were, on debatable ground. The 
upper ten thousand of Milby would have 
scorned the idea of —— a girl who livedin 
a four-roomed cottaga, and who never wore a 
dress excapt of home manufacture ; and the 
lower classes world not have presumed to in- 
trade themselves on the little family who had 
lived for more years than people could easily 
remember in the same cottage, without mak- 
ing a single friend. 

Mrs. Briarleigh was an invalid—people 
said so. When she first came she had at- 


, tracted a great deal of interest from her pecu- 


' liar habits. 


She never left her own house 
except to stroll in the evening in the little 
garden which surrounded it. The Vicar 
called, asin daty bound, upon his new parish- 
ioner, and he was admitted; but even his 
eloquence failed to convince the widow of her 
mistake. She had known great trouble, she 


| said, and she meant to live only for her child. 


| 


She obstinately refused to go to church or to 
take tea at the vicarage. She suffered Nell to 
go there from time to time to play with the 
children, but she herself refused all advances 
to intimacy. - 

Of course Milby marvelled. A great crime, 
a terrible affiiction, some awful secret, must 
surely exist. Perhaps all these tended to make 
her so morose. 

Mr. Dale, the vicar, was beset with ques- 


wife, and Noe! is as surely thg futare Earl of | tions, He did his best to fight the lonely 
Arden as though he had been born Viscount , 
| fal woman had a Page right to mourn her 


Devenish.” 

** But you are not old, Alan. It is ridiculous 
to think you will not change your mind!” 

‘**T have loved once, Nora,” said her brother, 
sadly; “loved and lost. I think you may 
believe that on this point I know my own 
mind. I shall never marry.” 

There was something so solemn in his 
manner that Lady Nora was impressed in 
spite of herself. She ceased to raise obstacles 


to her brother’s wishes and gladly retarned 
to her childhood’s home, where she lived 
year after year with the Earl in unbroken 
harmony, while Noel Devenish went to Ox- 





, husband in solitu 





widow's battles—assured his friends a sorrow- 


e if she liked, bat the place 
was not satisfied. It felt there was some- 
thing uncanny about Lock Cottage; and as Nell 
grew up it repaid itself for baffled curiosity by 
many @ slight and trifling unkindness to the 
girl. They made her feel the meaning of the 
word ‘ friendless ’’ in all its bitter significance, 
and when the kindly Vicar died, and his wife 
and family left Milby, hard times began for 
poor little Nell. 

Looking back the child always qudted Mr. 
Dale’s death as the beginning of trouble. 
Very soon after the bank broke in which Mrs. 





Briarleigh's money was invested, and from a 
sure, if limited, income, she was reduced to 
absolute penury. Nothing but the half-yearl 
dividend, which had fortunately been paid, 
stood between her and ruin. 

Nell was thinking of it allas she sat in the 
corn-field, and watched the Misses Grimson 
drive by in their pony carriage. Life’s plea- 
sures seemed to Nell very unequally divided. 
Why should some have so much and others so 
little ? and then a mist arose before the girl's 
eyes as she remembered a worse trouble even 
than poverty, which of late days had risen to 
haunt her—her mother’s health. 

Mrs. Briarleigh had never been very strong. 
Perhaps her loneliness and inaction had told 
upon her.quickly, but the last year she had 
faded rapidly, and the doctor, whom Nell had 
insisted on consulting, said plainly (Doctors 
don't mind telling — truths to poor 
people, for nerves and feelings are the excola- 
sive rights of the rich) that unless she left 
the bleak air of Milby before winter her days 
were surely numbered. 

“« If only we were rich !”’ 

There was no thought of self in the bitter 
ory of the girlish heart. Nell’s sole desire for 
wealth wasfor her mother. She loved her so 
intensely,.perhaps, poor child, because sha 
had no one else to love. The tears fell slowly 
down jher cheeks as she faced the terrible 
thought that when the August days came back 
again she might be alone in the world. 

A young man who had been watching her 
unperceived for some time came up to her a3 
he saw her grief, and saii, gently, 

‘*« What is the matter, little Nell ?” 

They were not strangers thesg two. Trasz0t 
Palmer had been staying at Milby for ao 
month. He had come there for a week, but one 
day he met Nell on the cliff, and rescued her 
from a mad dog. This service broke the ice 
between them ; the girl was apt to look on Mr. 
Palmer as her preserver, and talked to him as 
frankly as though she had known him all her 
life. Charmed with her beauty, feeling a 
strange pleasure in listening to her sweet 
voice, he lingered on. He never asked himself 
what was to come of it; he was selfish to the 
heart’s core. There were reasons why he ought 
to have left Milby the moment he felt attracted 
by Miss Briarleigh, but for five-and-thirty 
odd years Mr. Palmer had been in the habit 
of consulting nothing but his own pleasure, 
and so he consulted it, and stayed near Nell. 
She did ‘not resent the use of her Christian 
name. Utterly unsophisticated and unused 
to the ways of the world she thought that 
any one so much older than herself had a 
right to call her Nell if they pleased. 

‘It’s nothing fresh,” she said slowly, look- 
ing upto him with her beautiful eyes; ‘ only 
everything goes wrong, and I’m so tired of 
being poor and living here.” 

‘* Milby isa very pretty place,” said ,Trascot 
slowly. ‘‘ I never saw a prettier!” 

- a but I am fond of change,” returned 

t-) eo 

* All women are.” : 

“It is not for myself,” said Nell, indig- 
ow fb “if it was not for mother I wouldn't 
mind.” 

‘* And is she tired of Milby too ?”’ 

“She's dying; at least she will unless we 
go away. Oh! Mr. Palmer, I wishI could 
die too?” 

“Hush!” he cried passionately, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t talk like that. Ican’t bear to hear 

ou.” 

‘But it is quitetrue. What shall [ have 
to live for when she is gone?” 

‘‘ Then you have no other relations ?” 

“T have no one but mother.” 

* You will have someone else some day.” 

She shook her head. 

“‘No. I have asked mother over and over 
again, and she only looks at me sadly, and 
says I must be content with her. I'd never 
want anyone else if she could stay with me.” 

‘**And if you were rich! It was riches you 
were wishing for when I came up.” 

“If we were rich, I would take her away 
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from this cold damp place. We would go to 
Devonshire, or some other place,”’ 

‘*T live in Devonshire ?” 

‘*Do you?” replied Nell indifferently. ‘I 
don't see that you need jto; you look well 
enough |” 

‘* Well, yes; I can’t say Tail anything; but 
you see my home is there.” 

Nell showed a most decided lack of interest, 
and Truscot, half annoyed, went on,— 

“T live at Charford, one of the most 
sheltered spots on the south coast. Lots of 
invalids come there every winter, and nearly 
all of them recover.” 

‘“‘T think you are horrid,’’ said Nell, politely. 
+: You know it would be as easy for us to take a 
journey to the moon as to go to Charford, and 
yet you keepjtantalizing me by talking of its 
perfections.” 

‘‘ Because I wan’t you to go there.” 

“* We can’t.” 

‘‘Why not? It only rests with yourself, 
Nell. I am most anxious for you to come.” 

“ Do you mean you are going to invite us to 
stay with you?” demanded Miss Briarleigh, 
with the utmost self-possession. ‘It’s very 
good of you, but mother would never go toa 
stranger's house. Do you know we have been 
here fifteen years, and she has never been 
outside the cottage gate?” 

‘‘T am not going to invite you to visit me,”’ 
said Truscot, looking into |the perfect, flower- 
tinted face with a great longing on his own. 
‘‘Why won’t you understand that I am telling 
you I love you, and asking you to be my 
wife?” 

Nell started. 

“IT couldn't! ’’ she exclaimed, hastily. ‘I 
couldn't thick of such a thing! I never mean 
to be married at all!” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Because it would be so awfal to be bound 
to live with a man all one’s life, however much 
one hated him!” 

Truscot smiled just a little at this rather 
novel definition of matrimony. 

‘* Bat would it be necessary to hate him?” 

Nell reflected. 

“ Perhaps not.” 

‘*Do you hate me now, Nell?” 

“T never thought about it,” replied Miss 
Briarleigh. 

He took the girl’s two small hands in his, 
and held them passionately in his clasp. 

‘* Nell,” he said, eagerly, “‘ won't you think 
about it now? Will you promise to be my 
wife, and I assure you your mother shall be as 
my own?” 

He had not been a particular comfort to 
the old lady in question. In truth, Trascot 
Palmer’s past was not a blameless record ; but 
Nell, of course, could not guess at that. To 
her thee proposal sou generous in the 
extreme. 

“Tam not rich,” went on Palmer, abruptly, 
“but I have eno’ for every comfort.” 

‘And I may tell my mother?” 

A dark frown swept over his face. 

“Tell no one, consult no one; I will have 
your decision from yourself now, this very 
afternoon! I have to go to London to-night 
to see my—mother,” the last word came after 
& perceptible pause. ‘If you will only consent 
I will make all necessary arrangements, and 
the day after I come back you and I will be 
quietly married. As soon as that is accom- 
plished, you may tell your mother and the 
whole world ! ” 

Nell looked at him a little doubtfally. 

“Do you know that a month ago you had 
not even geen me?” 

“Ay,” he returned, passionately, ‘‘ and I 
know, too, that since I saw your face it has 
haunted me night and day. It would haunt 
me just the same if we parted now, andI never 
looked upon it again!” 

‘“‘ And that is ?” said the girl, dreamily. 

“That is love. a do you shiver, Nell ? 
There is nothing terrible, surgly, in the fact I 
love you?” 

“I think there is,” said Nell, slowly. 


‘* Because I don’t love you.” 

A frown flitted across his face. 
‘‘ Marry me,” he urged, ‘‘and the love will 
follow.” 

‘** But if it doesn’t?” 

‘It must! I don’t believe you are so stony- 
hearted as you would like me to think, Nell.’’ 

She hesitated. 

“Bat there are some women who do not 
love at all,’ she said, slowly, ‘‘ who live out 
all their lives without knowing what love is.”’ 

‘* But not when they have faces like yours, 
Nell, Iam willing to taketherisk. Pat your 
hand in mine, and promise that when I come 
back you will be my wife?” 

She turned to him appealingly. 

“ You know that if I marry you it will be 
only for my mother’s sake?” 

‘tI know. You need not trouble to keep 
telling me you do not love me, child! I know 
it too well slready ; but tke love will come in 
time, and I am content to wait.” 

‘* Then——” 

The words of consent were never spoken, 
for [ruscot Palmer bent his dark head and 
kissed her on ‘her fall, arched lips. The 
caress meant that their troth was plighted. 

Little Nell was a careless child no longer, 
but the affianced wife of a man who, one little 
month ago, was to her an utter stranger | 


(To be continued.) 








TRUE AS THE STARS. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


**T DON'T DESERVE THIS, DI!” 


In a long narrow room in the hospital at 
Saakin lay Captain Yelverton, who was dan- 
gerously wounded in one of those desperate 
fights which watered the sand of the desert 
so freely with English blood. 

He had nothing to do, but much to think of, 
as he lay there, counting the flies on the wall, 
watching the white, haggard faces in the other 
beds, or the homely figures of the nurses as 
they went from one to the other, with a bottle 
of medicine or a kindly word, or an ever-wel- 
come draught of water. 

He, the most popular officer in the Blue 
Lancers, felt unaccountably forgotten and for- 
saken. All his. friends and comrades were 
at the front, or on their way, and all his 
letters from England had gone astray. Did 
hislittle Rhoda ever thinkof him ? he wondered. 
Could the stories be true about her flirting so 
desperately at Castle Stuart? that little shy 
thing, with the long lashes so ready to droop 
on the blushing cheeks. 

Lady Di said so, but she was scarcely to be 
trusted. Percy Wyndham was a pleasant boy, 
with whom she might amuse herself very 
naturally, but not with Dormer. Frank, to 
use an old-fashioned expression, was ‘‘ true as 
the stars,” and when a girl was confided to his 
care by a friend, he would not say one word to 
her behind the man’s back that he could not 
have shouted in his ear. 

No, he could trust dear old Frank before all 
the women in the world. What wouldn’t he 
ive now for a grip of his hand—for one look 
rom his honest eyes! Baker had been very 
kind to him, but he was rather a muff, and he 
could not stay after his leg had been patched 


up. 
Pyelverton wondered if the major would go 
back to Porthampton and marry his Amy, 
and whether hia own name would be quite for- 
gotten in the cheerfal circle at the Lodge. He 
saw now that it would have been kinder to 
his little wife to have gone straight to Mr. or 
Mrs. Sumner and confessed that he had mar- 
ried their niece, even if he had been obliged to 
leave her with the storm of their anger just 
breaking over her head. It would have 
her in a safer position with that ‘‘cad Stave- 


thing had been done in such a hurry, and he 
had had no time to think—not as he was now, 
with always an endless day, or a tedious night 
before him. 

There was a@ sound of a woman’s dress rust- 
ling along the bare floor, a perfume of opopo- 
nax, which carried him back at once to very 
different scenes from this; and presently a 
slight, tall form, clad in fashionable attire, 
such as he had not seen for ages, stood by his 
bedside. A beautiful face down which the tears 
were raining looked down upon his, a choked 
voice said hoarsely,— 

*“ ]’ve come to nurse you—you will get better 
now!” 

He looked from Lady Diana to the Earl 
standing behind her, and the colour stole up 
into his white cheeks, and crimsoned his broad 
forehead. 

“You've come all this way for me?” he 
stammered, in surprise and confusion. Oh! 
how he cureed his fatal weakness, that had 
made him hesitate to give her pain by announ- 
ing his marriage. He would have given up 
all his hopes of promotion at that moment to 
have told her months ago; but it was too late 
now. 

Then before thom all the proud Lady Diana, 
forgetting everything but the evident weakness 
—thealmost deathly look of the man she loved, 
sank on her knees, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

“‘ Diana, control yourself,” said her father, 
sternly, ‘‘ or I shall wish to Heaven that I had 
never brought you.” 

‘I don’t deserve this, Di,” said the sick 
man, brokenly, as he kissed her trembling 
hands. ‘‘I—I—never thought you cared for 
me still! ’’ 

‘Oh Douglas, Douglas!’’ she sobbed, un- 
able to say more, and feeling as if nothing 
would ever comfort her again. Had she only 
come from England to see him die ?—die in 
the pride of his manhood, in his wondrous 
beauty, in all the unlost power of fascination 
that had ever belonged to him, and made her 
love him as she had never loved any otuer 
man on earth? Something must be done; her 
sérong will exerted itself after that first par- 
oxysm of despair. Save him she would! 

She appealed tothe doctors. It wasintoler- 
able that Captain Yelverton should be in a 
ward with all the privates of different regi- 
ments. He must have a room to himself at 
once. The doctors shook their heads. There 
was no distinction of rank inside the doors of 
that hospital. All received the same attention, 
and the same amount of comforts. 

Lady Diana madea still more urgent appeal 
to the nurses, and found there was a room in 
which the patients’ clothing was kept, and 
other odds-and-ends, which might be utilised 
if some other place could be found for its con- 
tents. 

A strong will, backed by a persuasive tongue 
and a, sufficient amount of money is generally 
able to attain its object, and after a few days 
Douglas Yelverton was moved into his new 
quarters, which had been beautified by a 
woman’s refined taste and loving care. 

The Earl brought Lady Diana to the hos- 
pital, established her in a low chair by the 
patient's bedside, with a book and a bunch of 
flowers. x 
Day after day she waited on him, bathing 
his burning forehead with Eau de Cologne, 
fanning away the flies, slipping cool gra’ 
which had been brought from a distance be- 
tween his fevered lips, and looking down into 
his eyes with endless love in her own. 

She could not understand why he turned 
from her so often with a look of intolerable 
pain when he had just told her, perhaps, that 
the wound in his chest was better. She could 
not know that all the kindnesses she lavished 
on him were so many coals of fire, and that 
when she fondly pushed away the dark brown 
hair and kissed the white forehead it was 
absolute torture to him. Why had he mis- 
taken her so completely, and taken it for 
granted that she, who had flirted with so many, 
could never be faithful toone? Why had he 
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made up his rind that she would forget him, 
and be engaged to someone else by the time 
of his return? Because it was his way to 
think that everything wonld arrange itself 
exactly as he wished, and for onve in his life 
he was doomed to be disappointed. 

It was a horrible mers, and how to get out 
of it he couldn't conceive, and the worst of 
it was that dissgreeable thoughts made his 
head ache co horribly, and fevered his blood. 
If he could only induce her togoaway! That 
would be the best, for her own sake, though he 
would miss her pleasant companionship, her 
constant care and attention, and the pleasure 
of looking at her beauty amongst his other 
unpleasant surroundings. 

He thought he would begin at once, that 
very morning. She was busy hemminga piece 
of crimson stuff, which was to clothe the bare- 
ness of the wall, and be a refreshment to his 
tired eyes. Her face was very sad, for her 
father hed given her to understand that the 
doctor’s repoxt had been very discouraging. 
Of couree she didn’t mean to believe in it, 
but it was trying to her nerves, and so disap- 
pointing. 

** You've been awfully good to me, Di,” he 
began, nervously ; ‘‘ but you are not looking 
half as well as you did, and you really oughtn’t 
to stay any longer.” 

She raised her head, and looked at him with 
resentfal eyes; but he would not méet her 
glance. 

‘**¥ou think I’m going to leave you, as long 
as you are obliged to lie there like a log? If 
80, you are greatly mistaken. I came to nurse 
you, and make you well, and I’m not going 
till you are able to get up and walk.” 

** But it’s sure to be a tedious business, and 
Suakin isn’t teo healthy.” 

‘* T suppose it's just as healthy for me as for 
anyone else; but, perhaps, you want to get 
rid of me ?’’ looking at him hard. 

Again he turned away with something like 


& groan. 
‘**Dougias!” she cried, breathlessly, “do 
you want me to go?” 

“Only for your own sake, dear!’’ in a low 
voice. 

“Then for my own sake I'll stay,” half- 
choked by a lump in her throat. “ My hap- 
piness is here,” amd her proud head sank on 
his pillow, and her teats fell fast.on his face; 
and ‘overwhelmed by pity and remorse, he 
turned and looked at her, his eyes fall of a 
wild regret, his wounded chest heaving dan- 

rously. 

‘Go back to England,” he almost groaned ; 
‘say you came bere for a trip—any excuse 
will do.” 

‘ * Bat why—why ?” raising her tear-stained 
ace, 

‘* Beocanse—because—” he turned away his 
face, and his breath was more laboured than 
ever. 

She wae alarmed at his agitation, and rising 
from her knees, poured some médicine in a 
glass, and held it to his lips. 

He‘drank it off. then lay back on his pillow, 
with closed eyes. His face looked so wan and 
shrank that a pang shot through her heart, 
and she stood gazing at him with tightly 
clasped hands. 

Was he slipping from her slowly, but pra- 
dually, into the relentless grasp of death ? 
For one long minate she stood paralysed by 
te thought, and then she shook it off. 

He opened his eyes, and looked at her. 

“Di,” he began, very low, “ there wasa time 
when I thought you didn’t care for me.” 

“Not care for you? Oh! Dénglas,” and ina 
moment she was kneeling once more’ by his 
side, and with a shaky little laugh she put her 
lips to his and kissed him. “There! never 
think so again;” blushing, but with tho tears 
in her eyes, 

At that moment thé door opened, and in 
walked an officer in thé uniform of the Royal 
Artillery, with his/lefs arm in ‘a éling. 

“Prank!” exclaimed Yelverton, with shining 
eyes, whilst Lady Diatia, flashed and confused, 
scrambled to her feet, 
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He stood rooted to the-spot, looking from 
one to the other in mute surprise. 

Lady Diana speedily recovered her powers 
of speech. 

“How d’ye do, Captain Dormer?” she 
said, holding out her hand, ‘You see I have 
been smitten by the fashionable craze, and 
come out as a hospital nurse. I must now go 
and look after my other patients, and find my 
father. But I hope I shall see you again,” 
And then, with a bend of her head, and a fare- 
well smile to Yelverton, she departed. 

Frank closed the door after her, came to- 
wards the bed, and grasped his hand. 

‘* How are you, old fellow? By bad Iuck I 
got hit in my arm in our last affair, 80 they 
sent me back here to look after the new 
recruits ; but I’ve at last a chance of seeing 
you. Are you getting on, Yel?” looking down 
at his altered face with anxious eves. 

‘I’m getting on famously, only I’m as weak 
as a rat. You know a rascoally Arab stack 
me in the chest?” 

‘Yes, I heard of it,” sadly, “and of the 
plucky way in which you tried to fight, when 
you'could scarcely stand.” ” 

“ Nothing to what you did. I heard'of yow. 
Jove! it does me good to look at you! Sit 
down, old man.” : 

Frank sat down in Lady Diana’s chair. He 
was dreadfuily shocked at Yelverton’s appear- 
ance, and could scarcely steady his voice to 
talk composedly, and yet he knew he must 
make use of this one opportunity to say all he 
had to say, for he could not tell when he 
should have another. 

“You got my last letter?” he began. 

“This very morning.’ 

“Then it won’t astonish you to hear that I 
came out here on ‘purpose to ask you to make 
your choice between Lady Diana—and—and 
Miss Macdonald!” flushing slightly. ‘Take 
which — which — ever you like, only, for 
Heaven’s sake, make up your mind,” speaking 
calmly, though a tempest was raging in his 
heart. 

“I had no choice,” said Yelverton, very 
low, feeling as if he must sink through the 
bed to escape from the scorn that would pre- 
sently flash from Dormer’s eyes> 

“T knew it,” cried Frank, with a joyous 
ring in his voice; ‘directly my eye fell on 
Lady Diana I knew that Rhoda was free. 
Shake hands, old man!” but Yelverton shook 
his head instead, and groaned. 

‘You are in pain,” anxiously. ‘Can I do 
anything for yon? Am T talking too much?” 

“No, no,” biting his lips fiercely, and writh- 
ing as if in almost unbearable pain. ‘‘ Tell— 
tell me everything.” 

Thus encouraged, Dormer poured out the 
confession that was burning the tip of his 
tongue, and told the unvarnished truth from 
the very beginning. 

He confessed his love for Rhoda, but told 
how he had battled with it from the first, and 
how she had shrunk from him, and tried to 
keep him off all along. 

‘*On my hononr, Yel,” his voice hoarse with 
agitation, ‘‘I would have bitten miy tongue 
out rather than speak if I hadn’t thought we 
were going to die the next moment. You 
don’t think I’ve beenfalse to you behind 
your back?” leaning over him, and waiting 
with keenest anxiety for the answer. 

“No, you've been true—true as death,”’ 
faintly, for the cold dew of overwrought feel- 
ing was standing on his forehead; ‘‘and I’m 
thinking the sooner I’m off the better.” 


“Off! What do you mean?” starting in 
surprise. ‘You don’t look as if you coald 
stand |” 


“You will be glad to get rid of me, Frank,’’ 
looking up at him with darker shadows, dark 
as night, round his ‘eyes. 

“Glad to get rid of you! ‘Good heavens! 
Are you mad?” 

“No; you won't be ecorry if I-die wher 
you know that I married Rhoda Macdonald 


last spring. Oh! Frank, don’t curse mel” 
trying to raise himself, and lodking with a 


i; wild appeal in his eyes into the other's ashen /-bhappened ? 


4 





face. ‘I’ve been careless and thoughtless, 
but I meant no harm!” 

Careless and thoughtless! Good ‘heavens ! 
when he had ruined three lives by his culpable 
weakness ! 

Frank got up and walked to the window, 
feeling as if there were a general earthquake 
round him. Only five minutes ago he had 
thought that Rhoda was his for ever, and 
now he learnt that she was another man’s 
wife, and that man was his best friend ! 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 
A WOMAN'S DESPAIR, 


‘‘ An English milor wants to speak to mi- 
ladi,” said the courier, with a profound bow, 
as he held open the door of the’small sitting- 
room which Lord Lochleven shared with his 
daughter at the hotel: The Karl was out, tak- 
ing notes which were to be used with great 
effeot in some future debate in the House of 
Lorde. 

Lady Diana hurriedly rose from her recum- 
bent attitude on a sofa, gave & glance at a look- 
ing-glass to ses that her eyes were not red, 
and prepared a smile of welcome ; but the smile 
died away, as she found herself face to face 
with Lord Faulkner ! 

* What brings you to Egypt?” she said, as 
she shook hands. 

‘* I’ve come to tell yous lot of news,” 

“Oh! be quick. Isit anything exciting?” 

‘“‘ Exciting to me, perhaps; rather disagree- 
able for you,” speaking slowly, as he sat down 
by her side, 

“ How could the samething concern us two? 
It doesn’t seem likely!’ coldly, 

A smile twitched the corners of his month, 
and his eyes dwelt on her beanty with a keen 
appreciation of the ‘situation. She was 
dressed in a very handsome black dress, with 
suggestions of crimson here and there, and he 
had thrown off the dust of travel, and put on 
a suit of brown dittoes: 

‘I believe Yelverton is here in the hos- 
pital,” he said, and the quick blood rushed in 
a flood into her chéeks: “I have found out 
something about him which may interest you. 
Tt was a fortunate thing that we all knew 
your engagement was a sham, merely a blind 
to keep other fellows off (she would not in: 
terrupt him, but her breath came short, and 
her fingers played nervously with her rings), 
and that you only camevhere because you were 
dying for something new.” : 

“Tam so glad you understand me so well,” 
she said, with dry lips. ** What is coming?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, a raumoor 
reached my ears, in consequence of which I 
went over to the Isle of Wight, and examined 
the register in a small church in Sea View. 
There I found, to my astonishment, that Ye!- 
verton was marriedto my cousin, Rhoda Mac- 
donald, last April.” 

‘* Impossible!” she cried, starting to her 
feet, and turning whiteto the lips, ‘‘ He—he 
cowld not have done:it !” 

Lord Fanikner stood up'and faced her, tall 
afd straight asa pine, his face working witlr 
emotion, his eyes ablaze with concentrated 
passion. He felt that this was the supreme 
moment of his life, and if he failed the failure 
would be his own fault, r 

‘“‘1¢ is indisputably tru,” he said, with out- 
ward calmness. ‘I should scarcely be so 
clumsy as to tell a lie which could be found 
out the instant you set-foot in England, or 
disproved by Yelverton himself at a stone- 
throw’s distance !"’ 

She did not speak, only turned to a vase cf 
flowers and began rearranging its contents 
with fingers that she tried in vain to keep 
steady. A mist had gathered before her eyes, 
and her heart felt 6 & stone within ber 
breast, as her mind travelled dally over the 
past, and forgotten words and looks came back 
to her memory. Could it be true, and the 
world go on just the semé as if nothing had 
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‘‘T have been so Careful, lest anyone should 
make a mistake, that i’ve toid everyone I came 
across that you had started for Hgypt on a 
sudden caprice, and partly to oblige your 
father, who wanted to see how they were 
managing things out here. Bat I’m afraid 
they won't believe it unless you can swear that 
you are engaged to someone else. Do you 
think it would be any good just to say you 
were engaged'to me?” coming to her side, and 
looking down into her face. 

She did not answer, but went on pulling a 
flower to pieces till all its leaves fell on to the 
floor. They were the leaves of her lost happi- 
ness, shé told herself, which was gone like the 
gummier. Pgciias had deceived her, and the 
world wonldfiugh at her misery. How could 
she possibly go back and face it ? She had made 
no seorét of her love; in fact, she had rather 
gloried in it than not, as if she had thought 
herself the luckiest girl on earth! Oh! was 
there ever stich & fool 

“ Lady Diana, won't you answér we ?” asked 
the man at her side. 

She started, then turned and lodked at him, 
with such intense misery in her béattifal eyes 
that even his hard heart felt some pity, and 
his triumph was dashed with pain. 

* Would you like to take ‘a girl who has 
made a fool of herself?” she asked, with 
quivering lips, and ‘her voice sounded harsh as 
a raven's. 

‘Don't tatk like that,” he said, gently, 
“becanse Yelverton has ‘acted hike a scoun- 
dre).”” 

She drew her ‘brows together with an ex- 
pression of pain. 

“Di, will you have me?” very softly, with 


bad deceived with sorrowful eyes, and knew 
that her wild heart was almost breaking. 

** Good-bye, Lady Diana. You've been too 
good to a worthless fellow. You—you make 
me glad to die!” 

She started, and for the first time looked 
down at his face—the beautiful face, in its 
deathly beauty, which had won her heart so 
easily. How it had changed since the 
morning ! 

None could tell the fearfel struggle going 
on in her breast as she clasped her hands to- 
gether, and said nothing. 

Her bosom rose and fell, her breath came 
in quick, short gasps, like Yelverton’s own, 
and her proud face told its story of despair. 

“Tf you are—dying,”’ she said, presently, 
after ® pause, in’ a strange, harsh voice, as 
Dormer slipped out of the room, ‘‘tell me the 
trath. Why did you marry her?” 

* Because she was young and helpless,’’ he 
said, with difficulty, ‘and I thought you did 
not care for me.”’ ’ 

“Would you undo it now, if you could?”’ 
fixing her eyes upon his, as if she would drag 
the truth out of him, whether he would or 


no. 

“On my honour=yes.” 

Then she sank’on her knees by his side, all 
her defiance bréken down, snd sobbed as if 
her heart were really breaking, her pride for- 
gotten, all swallowed upin blank despair. His 
a white hand jast managed to touch her 

air. 

“My poor Di, I'm not worth it!’ he 
whispered. Bont does love ever count the 
worth of the ido) ? ‘ 

A few minutes later one of the doctors 
came in. He frowned to think of a woman's 





his face close to hers. 
A tempest wae raging in her heart, ‘as she 


clasped her hands tight, and all the blood in 
her body seemed to sarge up into her head, | 
This would show that she was not broken- 
hearted; this, if she only had the courage to 
do it, would prove to the world that she had 
jilted Deuglas Yelverton, instead of being jilted 
byhim, . 

“ Be my wife, and show. Yelverton that he’s 
the fool, not you,” hesaid, urgently. Then 
she let him take her hand, and he knew that 
the viotory was won, and his hesrt beat loud 
with triumph. ‘Oh! Di, my darling!” he | 
murmtired rapturously, and stooped to kiss 
her lips, but before his own conld touch them 
she wrenched herself from his embrace, aud 
stood before him with flashing eyes, 

* Not yet,” she gasped. ‘I cannot bear it,” | 
and then she began to tremble. 

“Oh, dearest! you've made me the happiest | 
of men!” he said, with shining eyes, 

“TT want to be alone,” in a low voice. | 
“ Just go away for an hour.” 

He bowéd, and wisely went to the door with- 
ont a word, As soon as she was alone she threw 
up het hands with a gasping ory, then sank in 
a heap on the floor, 
“Oh! Douglas, Douglas!” she panted out, 
and hid her face on the straw thatting. 

Ah | it isa terrible sight to‘see 8 woman in 
her ag ony, and it is better t6 d¥aw a veil over 
Lady Diana strugeling’and torn to piéces, 
between her pride and her love. 

* * 


An hour or two later Captain Yelverton’s 
door was opened eremoniously, and she 
walked in with‘a veil simply thrown over head, 
which ehe carried with all her asual pride, 

_Frank held ap his hand in warning, but she 
did not see it, as she went forward towards the — 
bed, her cheeks white as death, a strange look | 
of defiance in her eves. 

“T’ve come to tell you, Captain Yelverton,” | 
she said,-in @ hard voice, “that I’ve been | 
playing a fatee lately. I hada sadden craze | 
for distinguishing myself, so I came to Egypt | 
as a hogpital narse. But now—now "—trying 
80 hard: for composure—‘ I'm returning to | 
England; ae 0m engaged to Lord Faulkner, 
80 I wish you good-bye t”’ | 

Dormer: stared in utter astonishment, but 
there wawnto se itt the face of Douglas | 
Yelverton, as he looked up at the woman he 


' 
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; door. 
| shrug of ‘his shoulders. 


; the patient, and felt the feeble pulse. ‘Ts 
' the halting breath. 


| with a very grave face. 
' bronght fase to face with death, but he had 


grown strangely fond of Yelverton, and he irl’s pe sobs. 
| felt it hard to part with him. Neeet Sameeire Youd Gpense 


| Said the doctor, impatiently. 


want of fiought, and tapped her on the 
shoulder. 


angry with me?” looking at him with 
frightened eyes. 

‘*Angry ? No, but so glad. Kiss me, dar- 
ling!” realising at last, when too late, whst 
his little wife would have been to him if he 
had lived. 

And yet a moment ago, for the sake of hia 
honour, for the sake of Lady Di, and his own 
dearest friend, he would have cut the knot 
which bound them together, if it had only 
been possible. 

She bent over him shyly and kissed him, 
with the tears on her lashes; but there was 
no passion in the kiss, and it was oddly dif- 
ferent to Lady Diana’s, though her heart wae 
swelling with tehderness. 

“Did you get my letters?” he asked, as he 
held her warm little hands in his failing 
grasp. 
“Not till long afterwards. They were 
stolen from me. I thought you had forgot- 
ten!” her lip trembling. 

‘“* No, I never forgot you. 
there?” 

The surgeon turned round from the win- 
dow where he had been pretending to be 
engrossed with the busy seene outside. 

‘* Tell Dormer to come to me, there’s a good 
fellow.” 

Dr. Warner nodded, and left the room. 

‘“*Oh, no!l’’ cried Rhoda; ‘*don’t let him 
come! I want to be with you alone!” 

* Don't you like him?” watching her 
closely, and seeing the hot colour stream up 
into her face. 

“Yes; bnt you are my husband. 
no one else.” 

‘** Bat when I am gone, child?” 

‘‘ You are not to go,’ shaking from head to 
foot. ‘Oh, Douglas, I will be such 2 good 
wife to you!” 

“TIT don’t doubt it,” with a quickly-fading 


Warner, are you 


I want 











“I beg pardon, Lady Diana, but all agita- 
tion is bad for Captain Yelverton.” j 

** Let her be,” he said, faintly. | 

She rose at the first suggestion of harm to 
him. Wonuldn’t she have died rather than do, 
him an injury ? { 

‘Good bye!” with a sob. 

‘* Heaven bless you, Di!” 

Those were the last words she ever hear 
from Douglas Yelverton. She went out of; 
the room, still with her head held high, but! 


| Lady Di. 
|= coward at Tamai, but I funked that. I 
a‘ could not doit. Can you forgive me, child? 


smile. ‘But, listen, child. They will tell 


; you yo - ageinst me, but they can’t 


make me“out worse than I am,” passing his 
hand over his damp forehead. ‘*When I 
carried you off to Sea View I was engaged to 
I didn’t dare to tell her. I wasn’t 


I think she has.” 


“Oh, yes, yes! Don’t talk of itnow! You 


it seemed as if she were half-blind, for she @°n’t know how wicked I’ve been!” hiding 


knocked her shonider against the frame ‘of the 
The surgeon closed it after her with a | 


“The poor fellow hasn't had a chance with 
these women uiways after him,” he grumbled | 


| to himself; and then, after relieving himself} 


by that gramble, he applied restoratives to! 
the pain easier?’ he asked, as he lietened to 


“Yes; but tell me how long I have to 
live ?”” 


her face on the sheet a3 she thought how her 
love had gone from her like a wandering 
bird. 


“TI know all abont it, little one,” and he 


gently laid his hand on her hair. 


‘CHAPTER XXXVI, 
AT LONG LAST. 
said Yelverton, 


‘Dormer, come here,”’ 


“A few hours,” said the surgeon, solemnly, | faintly, as he heard his step crossing the 


floor. ‘‘I—I want you to promise to take 


In his usefal, active life he was constantly | care of this poor child when I’m gone.” 


There was a knock at the door. ‘ 
‘You shall hot see anyone else to-day,” 


‘‘ Remember it’s my last chance,” with a 
sad smile. ‘ I shan’t be here to-morrow.” 


There was a pause, and not a sound to be 
Frank looked 


at that bent head in amazement, and his lip 
quivered. 


“I wish to Heaven——” he began, 


brokenly. 


“No, you don’t,” with a sad smile, “I 


should be awfally in the way. Rhoda, little 


The door was opened. Dr. Warner went! one, I’ve done you nothing but harm all my 


towards it with a remonstrance, but the words} | 


ife. Let me do a good turn at the last. 


died away on his lips. | Prank has been true to me and true to him. 


A girl with a fair sweet face stood before 
him, and raised.a pair of wistfal tawny eyes 
to his. 

“Don’t send me away—I am his wife!.” 

The surgeon stepped back in surprise, and 
Rhoda went in. 

*“ Rhoda!” exclaimed Donglas, a slight 











a new light coming back to his eyes. 
on earth did you get here?”’ 


“T came with Mr. Wyndham’s aunt. Her 


self. 


her tear-stained face, 
so crnel!”’ 


He deserves to be happy.” 
“ But I’ve been horrid and false,” raising 
“Oh, Douglas, it seems 


“ Not cruel at all. It will be easier to go if 


I know you are happy. Come closer.” 


They were close enough to him, but his 


| tinge of colour rising to his deathly cheeks, ' sight was beginning to fail bim, and his 
‘* How, breath came only in geore. He made a slight 
' motion with his hand. . 


‘I give her to you, Frank. You'll mako 


boy is here in the hospital. You are not: her a good husband, I know.” 
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‘I will, so help me Heaven,” eaid Dormer, 
half.choked by a sob, 

But Rhoda would not look at him, her 
eyes were fixed on the dying man, who for a 
few short months, and with many hundreds 
of miles between them, had yet been her hus- 
band. All other love, she felt, was a treason 
and a crime at that tragic moment. 

He was going from her, and she had done 
nothing for him—could do nothing even now. 
A vagae, unutterable longing was in her heart. 
His fiogers pressed hers faintly, his lips 
moved. She caught the words,— 

“ Say a prayer!” 

She begun brokenly, ‘bat a heavenly calm 
camsover her, and her voice grey steady before 
the prayer was finished. 

‘“* Heaven be merciful—to me—a sinner !" he 
breathed, faintly, and then the last grey 
shadews came over the beautiful face, and the 
passionate héart stood still, with his hand in 
his wife's, his best friend close beside him, 
Douglas Yelverton passed away into the Silent 
Land from which there is no return to this 
world of trouble, pain, and pleasure. 

He had reached the bourne for which we all 
are making. and his dangerous powers of fas- 
cidation would never more be used for woman’s 
weal or woe. 

There was sorrow in Frank's loyal heart, 
and tender regret in his young wife's, but 
Lady Diana Stuart was weeping in secret 
despair as one who would not be comforted. 


* * * * * 


A whole year passed away, and brought Sir 
Donald Macdonald, K.C B., with his second 
wife, and his tribe of little children back to 
England. 

The story of Rhoda's secret marriage and 
recent widowhood had been written to him, and 
he came home intending to give her a lecture, 
but at the first sight of her sweet face, looking 
unutterably touching in its mournful weeds, 
his heart misgave him, his anger meted, and 
he clasped her to his heart, with tears in his 
eyes and kisses on his lips. He reproached 


himself with having neglected her so long, and | 


began to consider that the terrible scrapes she 
had got into were partly his own fault. 
Mrs. Sumner had been so shocked by 


Rhoda’s marriage, and her subsequent flight | 


to Egypt, that she was quite glad to get rid of 


all futare responsibility on her niece’s account. | 
To make it worse, a report reached her ears | 
that her niece had eloped with Percy Wynd- | 
ham—the fact being suppressed that Percy | 
had an aunt just starting for Egypt to see her | 


wounded son, and that he managed to join him- 
self and his embarrassing charge to her party, 
so that the proprieties were saved. 


Mr. Edward Staveley, when the lovely Rhoda ' 


was no longer to be constantly met at Sumner 
Lodge, settled down into a tolerable husband, 
and soon became most completely henpecked 
by his imperious Virginia. Whenever she was 


having a quarrel with him, she always threw ' 


in his teeth that he had behaved very oddly at 
Castle Stuart, and this reduced him to sub- 
mission at once. 

Major Baker returned to England as a fall 
fledged lieutenant-colonel, and was not re- 
fused when he suggested himself as a son-in- 
law to Mr. Samner. Miss Amy Sumner re- 
ceived him with blashing delight, and was as 
proud of her Felixas if he had taken Khar- 
toum single-handed. She was married one 


beautifal day in the spring, when the lilacs | 


were scenting the air, and the laburnums were 


shaking their golden locks in the gentle breeze. ' 
Lordand Lady Faulkner, who had developed | 


into the most dissipated pair in London, came 
over from Castle Staart to honour the wedding 
with their presence, and Sir Donald waa per- 
suaded to ran down toa hotel in Porthampton 
with his daughter. 

Tt was now two years and a half since Yel- 
verton’s death, and Rhoda thought that she 
might yield to her cousin’s entreaties, and 
put off her mourning at least for a day. 

‘* Make yourself look as lovely as you can,” 
said the bride, with a twinkle in her brilliant 
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eyes, and if seemed as if Rhoda had done her 
best to comply with this request. 

Lady Faulkner dazzled everyone by the 
magnificence of her attire, but it was the slight 
girlish figure clad in delicate mauve and fragile 
laces that attracted the deepest admiration. 

As she stood in the church, in the rear of 
thesmartly-dressed bridesmaids, and the words 
of the marriage service sounded in her ears, 
her thoughts went back to that morning lon 
ago, when she stood before another altar, an 
Douglas Yelverton was by her side; and then 
she thought of Frank Dormer, whom now she 
might love without sin or shame. 

Is seemed as if he had quite forgotten her, 
for the days and weeks and months went by, 


and he made no sign. A great sadness crept |; 


over her as she was praying for her cousin's 
joy, and she sighed deeply. Her sigh was 
echoed by another. She turned her head in- 
voluntarily, and saw, not six yards from her, 
@ man with a handsome bronzed face, and a 
pair of eyes that met hers fall with a glance 
of undying love. Her heart beat tumultaonsly ; 
every vein seemed to throb with an irresistible 
joy, and as for the rest of the service,it might 
all have been written in Hebrew. 

He took her to the carriage, he eat by her 
side at the breakfast, he looked at no one else 
bat the young graceful widow, for whom he 
had been longing, whether in the desolate 
desert, on the death-strewn battle-field, or at 
some gay assembly in Alexandria. She had 
never been absent from his thoughts, and 
he could scarcely believe that it could be true 
that now she-was present and close beside 


him. 

Many people were anxious to talk to the 
Egyptian hero, and hear something of the 
desperate fights in which he had won such 
honour by his courage, but he would have 
nothing to say to them. 

It was not for them that he had travelled 
post-haste across France and scarcely slept a 
wink on the way. It was not for bride and 
bridegroom that he had come straight off from 
Porthampton, hurrying to the wedding the 
moment of his arrival, although it was Miss 
Amy Sumner who took the trouble to send 
him a private invitation, and a hint that it 
might be worth his while to accept. 

The bride and bridegroom went off amidat 
a shower of rice, and as soon as they were 
gone Lady Faulkner hurried her husband away 
in a desperate hurry. 

Her husband was disgasted, because nothing 
would induce her to make friends with Rhoda 
Yelverton, and she positively refused to invite 


| her to Castle Stuart. At the wedding she 
| only gave her the haughtiest of bows, and 


frowned whenever her eye fell on the lovely 
face which had stolen her lover away. 

Rhoda was walking in the garden where 
she had passed so many days of her young 


_ life, and known so many hopes and fears. It 


was here under the lilacs that her joy came 
to meet her, and obliterated all the sorrows of 
the past. 

There was a quick step, and Frank came 
towards her with both hands outstretched. 

‘* Have I waited long enough, darling?” he 
asked, his voice throbbing with intense eager- 


| ness as he looked down into her face, his whole 


heart in his eyes. ‘‘ You don’t know how I’ve 
fought against the longing to come to ycu. I 
was so afraid you would send me back!” 
There was no answer, only her long lashes 

—- and a sort of tremble came about her 

ips. 

a My own—my own at last!” heexclaimed, 
rapturously, as he caught her in his eager 
arms; and drew her to his heart. 


There was silence under the lilacs for many , 


minutes, but if was the throbbing silence of 
joy too deep for words, as one heart seemed to 
leap to the other, and life appeared to be too 
bright for aught but Heaven. 

Time flew rapidly, and they were quite 
startled when Harry Samner came fi 


Jy 
| down the path to say that Sir Donald was 
waiting for his daughter. 
“ Tell me one thing before you go,” holding 


aw 


her little hands tightly. ‘‘ You won’t keep me 
waiting for more than a month ?”’ 

“A month? Oh! but that is too quick,” 
with a blush and a smile. 

His face grew grave. 

“ Think what a time I’ve been without you, 
and we never know how long life will last."’ 

She drew a short, quick breath, as she 
thought, “If Heaven should take him from 
me!” and then she said, softly, ‘I will marry 
whenever you like.” 

He bent down and took her sweet little face 
in his hands, and raised it to his. 

“Darling, I can scarcely believe that you 
are mine—absolutely mine! I tried so hard 
to hate you once, but I could neger manage 
it ” 


‘IT almost prayed that I might hate you /” 
very low, and then their lips met in one joyfal 
kiss. 

There were no difficulties in the way, for 
Sir Donald was delighted to have # hero for 
his son-in-law, especially when that hero came 
of a good old family, and had a handsome 
fortune in his pocket, 

The wedding was celebrated at St. Peter's, 
Eaton-square, when the young widow once 
more became a wife, but this time there was 
no need to hide the golden ring in cotton-wool, 
or to give A. the new name of Dormer so soon 
asit was taken. 

Rhoda could love and honour her husband 
before all the world, and Major Dormer could 
be as proud as he liked of his dear little wife. 

ns Wyndham was at the wedding, and 
plunged into a reckless flirtation with one of 
the bride’s step-sisters, bat in the evening 
when he was quite alone he drew out a soft, 
brown curl and looked at it pensively. 

“Of course, there are lots of nice girls in 
the world,” he said, with a sigh, ‘‘ but I shall 
never find anyone quite so well suited to me 
as my little table companion.” 


[THE END.] 








Mosr Porrery.— A man can be more 
politely insulted in Paris than in any city in 
the world. A gentleman who undertook to 
speak in public there recently, expressed him- 
self in such a low tone of voice that the audi- 
ence were unable to hear him. He was lectur- 
ing upon a geographical subject, and copies of 
a map about three feet square had in 
generally distributed. Presently, one of the 
audience rolled up his map in the form of a 
very long attenuated lamplighter, inserted the 
small end in his ear, and tarned the other end 
towards the speaker. It wasrather a ludicrous 
performance, but nota laugh was heard among 
the polite assemblage. In two minutes, how- 
, ever, every map in the house was turned into 

an ear trampet, and the speaker saw himself 
| confronted with a sort of mammoth porcupine, 

whose nearest quills almost touched his lec- 
tern. He at once spoke louder. 


A Remepy ror Everyrainc.—Art can now 
rovide a remedy for any defect. A young 
4 lost one of her eyes through disease and 
unskilfal medical treatmant, and became so 
unsightly an object that her most intimate 
| friends shrank from her. The trouble was 
overcom®é in this manner; Thelady was sup- 
plied with a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles 
with side lights. In front of the ulcerated 
socket was an artificial pupil, coloured like 
the natural eye, and attached to the edge of 
the spectacle frame, ina small slide that would 
admit of a lateral motion, and also enable it 
to be removed for cleaning. The combination 
was then —— in I Fie og mens a meron 
representing the eyelids with drooping : 
This ee not succeed in muster 
were it not for the side lights, which shat off 
the view behind the lenses, but the invention 
is a success, and there is not one in ten thou- 
sand who would suspect anything, even after 
close observation. 
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LITTLE BOY BLUE, 
on 


Tue soft, woolly sheep are knee-deep in the 
meadow, 
The clomsy old cow's in the corn, 
The little lambs bleat 
As they list for your feet, 
Boy Blue!. Boy Blue! 
As they wait for your step in the morn. 


The little bird swings on a bough by the 
window, 
And chirps to her young in the nest, 
And the butterfly’s wings 
Are the daintiest things, 
Boy Blue! Boy Blue! 
For he’s dressed himeelf all in his beat, 


The little brown partridge, so brisk and so 


saucy, " 
Calls out to his neighbour, ‘‘ Bob White!” 
And his poor little mate, 
Who is sleeping too late, 
Boy Blue! Boy Blue! 
Answers, ‘Peas are not ripe—no!—not 
quite!” 


Why, even the leaves in the sunlight are 
dancing, 
And loud is the woodpecker’s tap ; 
He shakes his small head 
At the wee one in bed, 
Boy Blue! Boy Blue! 
At the lazy boy taking his nap. 


The roses are waiting, the lilies are waiting, 
So fresh from their bath in the dew; 
Then open your eyes 
To the light of the skies, 
Boy Blue! Boy Blue! 
For the whole world is waiting for you. 
M.R. C. 





Deneenteneinn 


DRIVEN TO WRONG. 


—i0:— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“DON'T YOU THINK WE HAD BETTER SHARE HIM, 
ELsiz?” 


Txat Christmas-day was a happy one to 
Elsie Charlton. 

Tt was a real pleasure to have her tried 

friend beside her, ang none but herself knew 
how she had longed for a sight of the kind and 
manly face which had become so strangely 
dear to her. 
_ She had, as she believed, married for love 
in her early girlhood ; and had Mr. Charlton 
proved a and affectionate husband there 
18 but little doubt that the girlish bud of love 
would have blossomed into the perfection of 
womanly devotion. 

Bat ernon Charlton was one of those 
pleasure-loving men who are always thought 
80 & ble and charming by the outside 
world, and who are so careless of those depen- 
dent upon their love and sympathy ; and little 
by little the tender plant withered for lack of 
nourishment ; and that night when Elsie, in 
an hotel in India, started up in terror to find 
herself alone, and in danger of a cruel death, 
her love died ; for the whole station rang with 
the story how her husband had escaped from 
the egy Kory without a thought of the 
young life he had vowed to cherish, which he 
now abandoned in its time of utter need and 
extremity, Not one attempt would Mr. 
Charlton make to rescue his girl-wife from the 
martyr’s death before her. ° 

Mrs. Charlton had raised a little whirl of 
excitement by her beauty and naive manner, 
and the admiration of Cecil Hilhouse had been 
awakened by her own peculiar grace, and his 
sympathy, too, as he heard of the bachelor-like 
ways of her husband. 

¢ also was driven from the hotel by that 
fierce fire; and among the terrified, half- 





dressed ladies and women who were assembled 
in the compound, not seeing any sign of beauti- 
ful Elsie Charlton, he went at once to her 
husband to ask if she were safe; and, finding 
that she had been abandoned, he stood before 
the man with a firm, set face, and exposed him 
for what he was, before them all. 

‘*Mr. Charlton,” he said, firmly, ‘‘are you 
going to leave your wife to perish without even 
an attempt to save her ?’’ 

‘‘ It would be useless !” returned the coward; 
‘ flames are already actually bursting through 
the wiudows of her room.” 

“ Are you going to try and rescue her?” in- 
quired Cecil Hilhouse, with no sign of emotion, 
save a scornful curl of his short upper lip. 

‘“‘No! it would be madness!” 

™ What is the number of her room?” 

“It is thirty.” 

‘Thank you!” returned the soldier, with 
scornful politeness, and broke away from the 
motley throng. 

He plunged his silk pocket-handkerchief into 


His right hand was not much hurt, and he 
carried out his threat of making a new will, 
by which he left Elsie penniless, which he 
duly signed before witnesses. And for the 
time the act seemed to give him satisfaction, 
and when Elsie came, he showed it to her, 

She received the information without 
emotion, and nursed him with the same kind- 
ness she had ever shown him, and he watched 
her with wonder. 

Both he and she knew that his days, if not 
his hours, would be few, and she only lefthim 
for needful rest. 

He was touched by her gentleness, and in 
her temporary ubsence, under the doctor's 
auspices, he drew out a second will, leaving 
his fortune to her, unless she married again, 
in which event she was to forfeit it. 

Then he slept, and when he awoke Elsie 
was by his side, looking so compassionately at 
him, that the little good in his nature was 
stirred. 

In haste he called for paper, and wrote a 





a fountain on his way, and tied it over his! revocation of both his former wills, and in 
mouth and nose, to stop the smoke from suffo- | the presence of witnesses began to sign thig 
cating him, and rushed through the scorching | his last will; but the act of reparation came 
flames with such velocity and speed that they | too late, and when only half his name had 
did him no real harm, and with one crash he: been traced, the hand fell powerless; uncon- 
broke open the door of Mrs. Charlton’s room. | sciousness set in, and Mr. Chariton left this 
Mr. Charlton was wrong, the flames were | world to solve the great mystery of eternity, 
not issuing from his wife's winjow, but they} Elsie’s friends and advisers gathered around 
were from that of the adjoining dressing-| her in her trouble, and they most of them 
room, recommended her taking the matter of the 
She was still and a: but sprang up| will into court, believing it would be settled in 
with a cry as Cecil stood before her. - |her favour, the dying man’s wishes being 
‘“‘ Mrs, Charlton,” he said, ‘‘ the house is on’ known; bat the young widow resolutely 
fire, and you are in great danger! but if you refused to do so; and the second will was 
will trast yourself to me I will save you!’’ and acted upon, whereby she was made a wealthy 
as he spoke he handed her her dressing: gown, , woman for the days of her widowhood ; but if 
and she obediently put it on. lever she married again her money would 
“My husband!” she asked. ‘Is he safe?” ; vanich like dew in the midday sun. 
“ Quite,” returned Cecil, calmly. The subject was canvassed far and wide in 
** And now, are you ready ?” and he rolleda | India; and about the only friend who was 
blanket round her from head to toe, care- never heard to comment upon it was Cecil 
fully covering her fair face, and, taking her in Hilhouse. 
his arms, rushed through the flames andj ‘Then the time came when Elsie left India, 
smoke, burnt and scorched though he was, till and she and Cecil stood hand clasped in hand, 
he reached a place of safety. with sorrow-laden hearts and earnest eyes, 
From that hour Elsie was never heard to| She was so recent a widow that he had not 
call the man she had married by the name of spoken of his love for her ; hut he loved her 
husband ; and from that time she and Captain | truly nevertheless, and she knew it. 
Hilhouse were very naturally firm friends. ‘* Elsie, we shall meet again,’ he had said, 
She soon grew to lean upon him, and to’ simply, and on that promise she had implicitly 
find the happiness she so longed for, in his relied. 
companionship. A year and a half had passed since that 
Bat Mr. Charlton, fully aware that his promise had been made, but Elsie had never 
conduct had been canvassed and condemned, ' doubted its fulfilment. 
while that of Cecil had been extolled and| She knew that Cecil would return and claim 
praised, conceived an absolute hatred towards her love, when his daties admitted of his 
Captain Hilhouse, even going so far as to getting away. 
forbid the man who had saved his wife’s life! And how he had longed for the time when 
to enter his house. But they did not forget he should see those wonderful, carnest eyes 
each other for all that, nor did his harsh and soften with the recital of the tale of his love ; 
unjust conduct draw Elsie to him, nor break and now the time had, he thought come, as 
the keen regard which was in her heart, for he stood looking down at her, asking for his 








him who had so befriended her. One day he 
forbade his wife to speak to Captain Hilhouse 
any more, and she had raised her grey eyes to 
his, full of mutiny. 

“ Algernon,” she said, with erect head, and | 
a firm accent, Pe? can issue any orders you 
please; but I you plainly that I can never | 
give up the friendship of the man who risked 
his life to save mine. So it is useless for me 
to deceive you.” 

“Then you may take the consequences,” 
he replied, “Iam going up country on daty, 
and when I return I shall have the pleasure 
of showing you my new will. A wife who 
disobeys my orders shall never benefit by my 
death, mind that!” 

And he burst from the room in anger, and 
left the bungalow without again seeing his 
wife. 

The next thing Elsie heard of him was a 
telegram telling her that his life was despaired 
of. There had been a serious accident during 
some experiment, and Algernon Charlton was 
a wreck, 

He had not asked for his wife ; but those 
about him knew that his days were numbered, 
and sent for her. ; 





welcome. 

Trusty was waiting for his mistress at the 
church, but when she went ovt with Cecil he 
seemed to have lost his senses, and instead of 
greeting her as was his usual custom, he 
sprang wildly upon Captain Hilhouse, and 
treated him to such a boisterously joyous re- 
ception as to fairly astonish both him and 
Mrs. Charlton. 

Is was, however, too dark for him really to 
see the dog, so he laughingly teazed his com- 
panion upon the impression he had made on 
her favourite, as they walked through the crisp 
winter-night air towards ‘‘The Nest,” and 
Trusty kept close to their heels every step 
they took. 

It was nine o’clock when they reached the 
house, and tea was waiting for her upon tke 
table, so she invited him to partake of some 
with her, P 

A rosy light pervaded the room, the fire 
burned brightly in the grate, and glowed upon 
the beantifal art furnitnre which was so taste- 
fully arranged within it, and upon the hand- 
some curtains drawn so snugly across the 
French window. . 

“What a pretty room, and how cozy it 
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looks,” he said, standing within the doorway 
to admire it. 

“Yes, it is a dear little place,” she an- 
swered, laying aside her bonnet, “ but far 
prettier in summer. I think you will agree 
with me when you see it.” 

“J shall scarcely be here then,” he replied. 
**My regiment will be at Gibraltar by that 
time, and then I must join it.” 

Elsie stood with her eyes cast down, and 
suddenly became aware of the violent state of 
excitement of Trusty. 

He was standing, as was his wont, with his 
head on one side, and his tail wagging fari- 
ously, looking at Cecil with such pleading 
eyes that he was absolutely astonished. 

“Speak to my Trusty, Cecil,’ she said, 
kindly. “He has taken a strange fancy to 
you. Sit down in this low chair and have a 
chat with him.” 

Cecil, with his attention thus called to the 
dog, did as Elsie bade him, and the animal 
needed no second invitation, but over- 
whelmed him with the most demonstrative 
affection. 

+ He took him by the paws and examined the 
marks upon his soft coat, then looked up at 
Mrs. Charlton in surpziee. 

“Your Trusty!” he exclaimed, joyfully. 
“Why, Eisie, this is my old lost pet! No 
wonder he was pleased to see me. Trusty, 
Trusty, old fellow, how glad I am to have 
found you again!” 

‘Ts he really ?”’ she asked, full of interest, 
knesling by the dog’s side, and taking one of 
his great paws in her slender hand. 

“Oh! Tam so very, very glad; but, Cecil, 
you won't take him away from me, will you? 
You see he has been my daily companion this 
long time, and I should miss him so.” 

** Don't you think we had better share him, 
Elsie ?” asked Cecil, gently, taking both hand 
and paw between his palms, protectingly. 

‘** Mach better,” she returned, with a bright 
upward look. “I said you should do s0 
when I thought him all my own, and now you 
have the right to quite, half of him, has he 
not, Trusty?” 

The dog licked their joined hands confi- 
Gingly, then looked towards the door with a 
growl. 

‘‘Some one is there,” said Mrs. Charlton, 
and rose to her feet just as it was opened to 
admit Mr, Gresham. . 


—_——— 


CHAPTER XIy. 
DR. KING'S STICKING PLASTER, 


Ir anrioyed Mrs. Charlton vastly to have 
& stranger thus break in upon her first even- 
ing with Cecil Hilhouse, the more so as Mr. 
Gresham assumed an unjustifiable air of 
being at home, which raised her actual 
anger. 

_ She had, in truth, always kept the “curate 
in charge” at arm’s length, for several 
rea Jobs. 

First, she did not believe in him. Secondly, 
she considered it loyal to Marion; and, 
thirdly, she was well aware that he would 
prefer her, with the wealth he supposed he 
should gain with her, to the most fascinating 
girl in the world, were she portionless, and she 
had no mind to share his lot; and now it 
vexed her that he should pretend an intimacy 
with her which did not exist; and that Cecil 
should be led to believe any man her ally 
save himself, 

If the truth must be told, Mr. Gresham 
really liked the young widow better than any 
woman he had ever met, chiefly because she 
treated him with indifference. 

It was a“‘new experience to him not to be 

“able to bend her to his subtle will and ways, 
and he bad really determined to try and win 
her, and her wealth. 

And when he heard of the arrival of Captain 
Hilhouse, he considered it was time for him to 
strike ; and therefore, instead of going to the 
Rectory after the choir practice, he started 


OTT AERO NTT  ET CERI 


.to put upon himself. 





for ‘‘ The Nest,” and was somewhat chagrined 
to find Cecil already in posecssion. 

He had quite made up his mind that he was 
a riyal, and therefore decided that if he could 
not make his own proposal that night, he 
would not let the Captain have the chance of 
doing so. 

Thus it came about that both men stayed 
until Mrs. Charlton was obliged to diamiss 
the pair of them, and they went home 
together. 

Cecil heard Elsie's voice the following day 
in the Christmas anthem, soft and clear, and 
he felt a keen sense of annoyance that it must 
sound equally sweet to Mr. Gresham, who was 
perpetually looking over towards the organ. 

Marion and Elsie conducted the musical 
service between them, and although his sister 
both played and sang well, Cesil could have 
told directly who was at the organ, and whose 
rich voice gave out those soul-stirring notes ; 
and as his eyes wandered round the charch he 
wondered whether his darling’s hands had: 
helped to twine those holly wreaths and shaped 
the letters for the various mottoss and 
devices. 


well as the conversation which he had held 
with that worthy oyer their pipes before bed- 
time. 

Mr. Gresham bad been far tco warm in hig 
praises of Mrs. Charlton, and had adopted a 
much too familiar manner in speaking of her 
to please Captain Hilhouse. 

In fact, his object had been tolet the soldier 
understand that he had been a favoured ad- 
mirer. And, although Cecil scarcely credited 
that, it vexed him that it should bein any 
man’s power to make even a pretence on the 
subject. 

The consequence was. that his sleep was 
not placid that night, but was. disturbed by 
many and various visions of Faulkner Gres- 
ham. 

The foilowing morning three gentlemen all 
made up their minds to go to ‘‘ The Nest” as 
soon as breakfast was over. 

But Mr. Gresham was. the early bird, and 


‘arrived there absolutely before the widow's 


breakfast was removed from the table. 

There had been an unsatisfactory letter from 
Nellie that morning, begging tbat.Ceoil would 
lose no time in joining them at Mentone, and 





Elsie spent that day at the Rectory, end 
although it was a happy one toher, there was ; 
mingled with it a sense of disappointment at ; 
not being able to talk freely to her friend ; ; 
while Cecil, the love welling over in his heart, : 
was impatient of the restraint he was obliged 
And Mr. Gresham | 


he and Marion had naturaliy remained awhile 
talking the matter over, which gave the Carate 
the start of him. 

Thus it came about, that Elsie was caught 
by Mr. Gresham with only Trusty for her 
companion. He growled a little and showed 
his displeasure at the intrusion; but, knowing 


most cleverly managed always to be in the that the faithful beast would not bite, this 
way, and to have both Miss Hilhouse and madebutsmall] impressionupon the new comer, 


| Marion in the way too. In fact, he gave the ; who took a sext near Mrs. Charlton, and lost 


former a hint vpon the subject, which she no time in letting her know the object of his 
conld not fail to understand. i missi 





{ 

He drew close to her side, and leid his hand | 
lightly upon hers, and said,— i 
“Do you think, Miss Hilbouse. that your 
brother would approve of Mrs: Charlton for 
his son’s wife? Indian widows are not the 
sort of women usually who Mr. Hithouse would | 
wish to receive as a daughter, I fear; and I, 
remember your views concerning her the first 
time we entered upon the subject. 1 think; 


mission. 

‘Mrs. Charlton,” he said, with the soft, 
smooth, gentlemanly manner pecaliar to. him- 
self, ‘‘ you must excuse my breaking in upon 


; you 80 early, but I was anxious to find you 


alone. I think you can scarcely be surprised 
at what I am going to say, for you must be 
aware that from the first evening I met youat 
the Rectory my heart went out to you!” 
“Indeed!” returned Higie, coldly. ‘I 


Mrs. Charlton far more likely to lead the should be very greatly astonished to hear you 
Captain out of the way, than Miss Marion.| make any such assertion. We will admit that 
Ladies in India have nothing better to do your heart did take flight that night, bat the 
than to gain hearts, and generally only to object of its destination was one far more 
break them. Would i¢ not be wise to look , worthy of it thaw I could ever be, and one who 





after her a little until you have ascertained i 
your brother's ideas on the subject ?'”’ 

She gave his fingers a little squeeze. 

** You are always in the right, Faulkner,” | 
she whispered, and she stuck to Elsie and | 
Cecil like a leech; nay, more, she placed Mr. ' 
Gresham next her at dinner, but quick-witted | 
= managed to get Cecil on her other 
8146. 

Aunt Mary Aun also desired the curate to; 
see Mrs. Charlton home when she left, but; 
this she aBsolutely declined, and Cecil carried 
her off in triamph. 

Not that he felt very triumphant ; his day 
had been a disappointment, and it psined him 
to think that this clerical moth should be 
buzzing around the lamp which burned on the 
altar of his love. 

And a slight shade of annoyance arose in 
his mind, that Elsie should have permitted 
Mr. Gresham to become a ‘‘ tame cat” in her 
home, although we, who know she accepted his 
presence there for Marion’s sake, cannot blame 
her. Still, it prevented his telling her of his 
love as he would otherwise have done that 
night as they walked home together arm-in- 
arm, withthe stars glinting overhead like’ 
clear, bright steel pomts in the sky. 

If a shade of disappointment for a moment 
hovered over Elsie’s mind also, the happiness’ 


will appreciate it, which I should nos.” 

‘‘ Elsie, you are always rough on me!’ he 
returned, with his most winning smile; ‘‘ but 
I will nottake offence-at anything you may 
say. Your goodwill ia too valuable to me, to 
quarrel with your jokes at my expense. 
don't Bove? 5 to misunderstand you. I 


| both like and admire our mutual friend Miss 


Marion; but there is a finer feeling in the 
breast.of man than even the warmest friend- 
ship, or most true affection, and for the 
first time it has kindled in my heart, Mrs. 
Charlton, Elsie, is it to bri me joy 
or sorrow?” and he laid his band upon the 
widow's fragile white fingers. 

At .that moment a ‘thundering rat-tat 
sounded at the hattdoor, and instead of re- 

lying to the parson’s ,speéch she sprang to 
ie feet, and ran to the window. 

‘The doctor’s knock, I'll ‘lay odds!’ she 
cried, peering ont. 

Mr. Gresham followed her to the window. 

“Do not let any one disturb us just now, 
Mrs. Charlton ! “he pleaded. . 

“ What | not admit my medicat man!” she 
laughed. “ Why, doctors are always welcome. 

“ Well, answer my question,” he arged. 
. #Did you ask one?” she returned, with, well- 
feigned innocence. “Oh! Ah! Yes! I re- 
member, you were making me your confidante 


of being with Cecil quickly drove it away, and|about some lady to whom you heve taken a 


she abandoned hereelf to the enjoyment of ‘his 
society, and chatted pleasantly ; and before he. 
left her, he determined to put his fate to the, 
test the next morring; and with an affectionate! 
and warm farewell he promised to return and 
lanch’ with her before starting off for Mentone 
to see his mother on the following day. 

Still, when he had left her, Mr, Faulkner 
Gresham continued to rankle in his mind, as , 





fancy.” ; : 

“Ah! doctor, you're as welcome as the 
flowers in May!” she contiiiued, crossing the 
room to meet Dr. King, and leaving Mr. 
Breeden looking absolutely foolish’ by the 
| window. 

et she = to oe a Eide ‘. 

* Will another day do for the con ~ 
which yon were about to indulge, Mr, Gresham? 
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she asked, and added, wickedly, “If the 
matter is not pro bono publico you had better 
not tell me; for do you know I never could 
keep & seeret, not even my own, and I’m not 
feeling quite the thing myself to-day, so I 
must go to confession to Dr. King about plum- 
pudding amd minee-pies, Although I’m no 
so bad as thelittle who wondered he felt 
ill, after a bird-cage,.and an acrobat, 
and @ castle, off the twelfth-night cake! ”’ 

“ If you wish toconsalt the doctor I'll. wait 
with ” geplied Mr. Gresham. “ I fear 


you g.”” 

Possibly not! I’m» too egotistical, to be 
7 ees . en og bi 
i away bre ” suiting 
ihe ectiadhtedllon word, she led the doctor from 
the room, 


_ 
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The: dector uttered alow whistle. “ Oh ! lies 
the wim@ithat way ? Well, I sbwuys thought 
60; ; : wife held a comtxary epinion. 
She Marion was head*over ears in 
love with him, and that she qradign’t give 
away her heart unseught.’’ 

‘“ Nor would she!” returned Mrs, Charlton, 
warmly. ‘‘ Marion's is a fine character, and I 
wouldn’t give her one pang of sorrow for the 
world.” 

“ But Mr. Gresham likes you the’best of the 
two?” 

“ T never said so,”’ replied Elsie, indignantly. 

“Mrs, Charlton !'’ said the doctor, with a 
grave face, ‘“‘ you should never try to deceive 
either your Jawyer or your doctor, if you ex- 
pect their assistance.” 

“Who said I was deceiving you?” she 
asked. 

“ No one! but you are,” he laughed, 

“Well, you’re not my lawyer, so.I-don’s 
want your opinion ! ’ she retorted, merrily. 
“IT do hot require advice either, All I want 
you todo is to walk back into the drawing- 
room and do a little scandal !”’ 

“Scandal! I 2—I abhor it!” 

‘‘ Well ! perhaps it is a wrong term, 
ask is that you should tell the truth.” 

“ That;is.more in my line.” 

“ Return to the dining-room, then, please, 
and speak feclingly of: me to Mr. Gresham, 
and tell him: how sad you think it is for me 
that I can never marry again: without losing 
every penny I possess.”’ 

“ Bat that is not the truth, surely ?”’ 

: = is the whole truth, and nothing: but the 
ruth.” . 

“Then it ia. @ burning! shame !’’ cried the 
honest doctor. 

“We mustnot canvass the actiona of the 
dead,” she answered gently. 

“ You are an angel!” he replied, as he took 
her hand in his, and leoked into her face; 
“and I am very, very sopry.”’ t 

“And I am very, very glad,” she retarned, 
nodding her bright head at him. 

“ Glad! glad to. Jeave such a.home,as this; 
glad to give up all that makes life pleasant!” 
he cried in astonishment. 

“Yes! glad that I have found a heart 
which understands mine, and a man who 
loves me for myself alone. A woman with a 
fortune always runs the risk of being sought 
for it, believe me,” she said, earnestly. 

‘I understand you,” he xetarned. ‘ You 

plaster will.stop the mouth 
;room,’’ 


All 


think this stieking 


of the gentleman in the dining 










} @ quarter hour, 


“I say nothing; I merely beg you to do me 
this favour.” 

‘*And so I will; and anythiog else you ask 
me. How is Cecil Hilhonge?” and he looked 
at her ina penetrating manner, which brought 
&warmrglow to her cheeks. 

* “Heis looking well, I think, but he is off 
'te,see-his mother.” 

‘And wor't have time to comeand call on 
hhis‘old friend the doctor, I'll warrant.” 

“ T'mpafraid not, but I'll ask iim.” 





“Ob?” Ieughed Dr. King, “ then he’limake 
time to: a well, wan i is 20 
good as @’ @/bdlin se. might as 

ll add 4 tethe sti . eh! 

colour:youhave!.or perhaps the fire has 


fine 

caught your cheeks this g1 Time 

isup. Ican’#afiord my patients more than 
ofan however pleasant they 

be. When you ear the front door shut 

‘ll know that tho.plaster has been applied, 

aud can ascertain theresult for yourself,” and 


with » nod and a dgugh the good-natured 


was gone. 





_ (onaerer ‘ky. 


TBE DoeaN THE MANGER. 


Ds. “enjoyed his task than 
otherwise. 5 teiythink that Mr. 
Greabam was a eomewhat donble 
game among ‘ and he was the last 
along Eisiethad expployed bis 
pert: arte 5 employed him 
to him eff,” as he mentally termed it. 


He entered the room with a grave face, and 
the curate looked at nen yy na 2 

“T hope you didn’t find Mrs. Charlton ill!” 
he said; ‘she was not looking so; but still I 
have.mever seen her so peculiarly absent- 
minded.” 

‘* Well, yon see, Gresham, we doctors learn 
our patient's secretS; the fair sex van’t do 
without sympathy, and though not wishing to 
betray the lady's confidence, I may say she 
has had a great deal of trouble.” 

‘Indeed! I am.sorry for it. I look upon 
her asa. charming woman ; the sort of woman, 
in fact, man might be proud and happy in 
making his..wife,’”” returned .Mr. Gr 
with warmth, 

‘‘Ah! there’s the rub,” replied the doctor. 
“So few men oan afford to wed a penniless 
woman, and many others who could don’t 
eare to. do it!” 

‘¢ Penuiless!”’ echoed the. other, in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Chariten could noi live 
in the styleshe does withont a very considerable 
income, and I have always heard her spoken 
of as both rich and generous,”’ 

‘* All that is quite true, and as long as she 
remains a widow the good income wiil con- 
tinue to be hers; but the day she marries 
she loses it all!” 

Mr. Gresham looked a little paler than 
usual. The doctor's information bad abso- 
lutely taken the wind out of his sails. 

He had so very nearly run upon the rocks, 
and now saw what an escape hehad had. To 
marry at all was not.greatly in Mr. Gresham's 
line; but to marry: &® woman without money 
was altogether out of the question, and the 
idea of wedding Elsie Charlton quickly 
vanished fromhismind. I was very pleasant 
to. win, the tender affections of young and 
beantifal girls, and no one enjoyed, doing s0 
more than. Mr, Gresham; but whenever he 
sold himself. in the matrimonial market, he 
must fetch the price which he had placed upon 
himself, and it was by no means a low one. 

So. he looked at his-watch, and found that 
he was in a hurry,and Dr, King did the same; 
but reminded the parson that he had promised 
to await Mrs. Charlton’s return, and. went his 


way. } 
As he passed the drawing-room door a mis- 
chievous face peeped ont. 
‘* Well?” said.its owner, interrogatively. 
‘« The plaster took effect at once,.and Mr. 


Gresham is anxiously awaiting you in the 
dining-room,” said Dr. King. 
a To. phdihdattees ? ” 
“Bay good-bye; he has just remembered 
an importent engagement!” 
‘“‘ Poor dear, young man!” 
“Just so. Go in and get it over! He'll 
not trouble you with any serious matters!” 
R She nodded, and the doctor took his depar- 
ure, 
Then she ran after him to the hall door. 
“I'm a om." she said; “I have never 
you ” 
“And if you know what a relief it is 
ae will,” he ragged put on hie bat, 
escaped a the en. At the gate 
he encountered Captain Hilhouse walking 
quickly. 
‘* Welcome home, Cccil,’”*: he said, brightly ; 


“bat you have not been ro to see me. 
However, I'll forgive you if.you repair the 
omission soon.” en titan 

“I can’t at present, my good ° 
I’m off to Mentone by the mid-day train. 


work tidings of my dear motherare not so 
good.” ; 
In a moment all the: brightness left the 
doctor’s face. ‘ 

** Don't les your father bring her home, my 
boy—it would ibe her death warrant, It 
will be. better sot to tell him of changes 
here,or wild horses would not hold, out 
there, /upon it. It won’t haré the old 
town to going a bit; but what astonishes 
me is that. your father should ever have 
placed suck a man-as Gresham here; and 
that) your sant not only tolerates but. en- 


Geol Hilbouse looked straight in the 


doctor's eyes. 

“What sort of a fellow is Mr. Gresham?” 
he asked, plainly. 
| ‘““Now yon’ve posed me,” returned the 
' doctor. 
| ‘He's avery able man, of that there’s no 
‘doubt, and the ladies consider him very 

fascinating. Mr. Hilhouce Jef him at liberty 
| to do whatever he pleased in the parish, and 
‘I must say he has used it. By-the-bye, didn’t 
iI hear that Mrs. Hilhouse has a new re- 
‘sponsibility thrust upon her, in the shape of 
‘a ward?” 

| Yest Nellie mentions Miss WD*Aroy’s 
arrival in her letter this morning. The poor 
‘girl was left an orphan in India, and her 
‘dying mother nominated my mother as her 
| guardian. Mrs. D’Arcy and she were school- 
; fellows.”’ 

| © Andthe child was left withoat a sixpence, 
‘I suppose?” ; 

**Ona the contrary ;she is well off, and at 
| twenty-one will inherit a large fortune; but 
| this fact is, I believe, to be kept from her 
| until the eventiul day arrives, at the desire of 
| her parents.” 

‘‘ Well, she will nots lack friends if she is 
well off. Weshall hear of your going in for 
the prize before Jong,”’ 

‘* Not that prize,”’ laughed Cecil. 

‘No doubt, then, Mr. Gresham will make 
the running when she arrives here, auless he 
capitulates at the shrine of beauty before that 
time. He's with Mrs. Charlton now,” he 
added, wickedly, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
gleam of annoyance -which shot, from the 
soldier’s eyes. 

‘And now, my bey, good-bye, and Heaven 
bless you! Give my love to your mother, 
when the Rector is not by to scorch her with 
his disapproval. Jf ever @ man’s mother was 
@ good woman it. is yours, Cecil; aod I often 
wish Marion were with her; she has more 
ballast than Miss Nell, and would make a 
better nurse. I-won't keep you from Mrs. 
Charlton, and’ the sooner you goin and dis- 
ledge the gentleman of the black cloth the 
better.”’ 

The Captain gave a look of earnest inquiry, 
but Dr. King would not see it,and with a 
friendly clasp of the band he bade him visit 
him upon his return,and jumping up in his 
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(WHEN ONLY HALF HIS NAME HAD BEEN TRACED, THE HAND FELL POWERLESS.) 


dog-cart was soon out of sight, while Cecil 
stood and watched him down the street. 

‘I'll see him upon my return, and get him 
to tell me more about that fellow,” he 
muttered. ‘With Elsie again! How can 
she tolerate him?” and he switched a shrub 
impatiently with his stick as he went through 
the garden. 

Mrs, Charlton returned to the dining-room, 
from whence the breakfast things had been 
cleared. “I am so sorry you have waited,” she 
said, politely, ‘‘ for Dr. King tells me you are 
in a hurry.” 

**No one ever could be that to get away 
from Mrs. Charlton,” he replied, with his 
softest manner; ‘‘and I am truly sorry you 
are not feeling the thing to-day.” 

“Don’t waste your sympathy; there’s not 
much the matter,’’ she admitted. 

‘* And how’s the pet?” 

‘Trusty! He’s so lacking in politeness to- 
wards you that I left him in *the other room. 
Do you know that in him Captain Ailhouse 
has found his old lost friend, after whom I 
christened him? No wonder he liked his 
name so much. Talk of an angel and you 
hear the rustle of his wings. Here is the 
Captain.” 

“Come to say godd-bye, no doubt. They 
seem anxious to get him over to Mentone 
without loss ef time. You see they have 
picked up an heiress for him, and have, of 
course, no wish that he should succumb to 
the attractions of Market Glenton.”’ 

‘*An heiress! He did not tell me,” she 
answered, in — 

“Dear me! I hope I have not been letting 
out secrets, Marion told me about it this 
morning—she heard from her sister.” 

‘* Marion has no secrets from me, Mr. Gres- 
ham,” said Mrs, Charlton, coldly. 

** And do you return the compliment ?”’ 

“The cases are not quite the same, but I 
would trust Marion before any other woman 
I know. She is utterly good, and the man 





who wins her love will be a fortunate 
fellow!” 

** I quite agree with you,” returned he, so 
warmly, that Elsie almost questioned whether 
she had heard his words of half an hour since 
correctly. At all events Mr. Gresham in no 
way referred to them again, and Captain 
Hilhouse was announced. 

The clergyman had certainly now no desire 
to win Elsie for his wife; but there are such 
things as ‘“‘dogs in the manger;’’ and he 
didn’t see why he should go away, and leave 
the coast clear for the soldier. 

Thus it came about that he stayed on until 
the luncheon was announced, which was pre- 
pared at a very early hour for Cecil's benefit, 
that he might catch the train for London. 

Then not finding bimself invited to remain, 
he was absolutely obliged to take bis leave; 
but the chance for a quiet talk was over. No 
one would care to speak of his heart’s love 
with the butler coming in and out, and the 
footman handing salad and potatoes ! 

And when the hurried meal was over there 
was nothing to be done but to say good-bye, 
and go without loss of time. 

One question, however, Elsie did ask. 

“Who is the heiress you are to. meet at 
Mentone, Cecil?” she inquired, a little re- 
proachfully. -‘I wonder you did not tell me 
about her yourself, and not let me hear of her 
from others.” 

‘IT suppose I have to thank Mr. Faulkner 
Gresham for giving you such information.” 

‘* Yes, Mr. Gresham told me. Is it not cor- 
rect?” she added, eagerly. 

‘Quite; that Iam to meet Miss D’Arcy at 
Mentone, as she is now ® member of the 
family, I may say. She is the ward and 
adopted daughter of my parents.” 

oak had not heard of it,’’ said Mrs. Charlton, 
coldly. 

**T dare say not. She has only jast reached 
Mentone. Poor girl! Every one must feel 
for her, coming among strangers. IJ met her 





in _— and liked her. She is a very pretty 
irl!” 

at Then she is nota stranger to you, Cecil, 

and you pity her! Remember, pity is akin 

to love.” And she turned abruptly away to 

hide her agitation, and, in so doing, encoun- 

tered the face of the clock. 

“I’m afraid you will scarcely save your 
train,” she said, quickly. 

“I must, my dear girl. I have telegraphed 
that I am coming, and I cannot dis ppoint 
my mother! Elsie,” he added, with emotion, 
‘*T hope I shall see more of you when I re- 
turn. I never seem to have had one cozy 
word with you. Someone has always’ been 
between us!” 

_Her lips quivered, but she did not reply to 

im 


“Elsie! have you no word for me?” he 
cried, passionately. ‘I have been so—so glad 
to see you again.” 

“ And I to welcome you, Cecil. Come back 
when you can to me.”” And she stretched out 
both her hands to him, and raised her sweet, 
trustful eyes to his. 

For one moment he hesitated. 

Only one! ; : 

The next his arms were about her, and his 
vane falling like rain upon cheek and brow 
and lip. 

Then she was released, as suddenly as she 
had been made a captive, and knew that 


Cecil was gone! ok 
But that a strange sense of happiness had 
fallen upon her, ing life a sweeter thing. 


(To be continued.) 
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Government mitigates the inequality of 
power, and makes an innocent man, though 
of the lowest rank, a match for the mightest 
of his fellow subjects, 
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(‘‘YouR DAUGHTER!’ EXCLAIMED BTAVLEY. ‘‘ SHE IS PLAYING TENNIS WITH EBIO.’’| 


NOVELETTE.) 
THE HEIRS WOOING. 
—0:— 

CHAPTER I. 


Oxp Squire North lived at Nest Bank as 
his father and grandfather had lived before 
him, proudly—royally it might almost be said. 
No king on his throne dispensed favours more 
regally than he. All that belonged to him 
was—in his opinion—of the best ; and the one 
drawback, the one sorrow of his life was that 
amongst his family of five not one daughter 
had been given, but that all were sons. Five 
handsome lads as he termed them, though 
they were men grown, yet lads they would be 
to him, never older in his eyes as long as they 
shared his home, 

‘You'll be thinking soon of leaving the 

parent nest,’ was one of his constant jokes. 
_. He rubbed his hands gleefully as he made 
it. Not that he was tired of having his sons 
with him in his wifeless home; it was not 
that, but he was ambitious to see the name 
descend to another generation, and most of 
all, he wished his heir to marry. 

George, his second son, was engaged to an 
heiress, Lucy Wood of Glenfell, a brunette of 
twenty-two, and the engagement gave him 
satisfaction. 

It was all very well for George to marry 
poy & He was the second son and though 
far from penniless, an addition to his in- 
come was not to be despised. Lucy Wood 
— the Low ~ sine Pg —— attachment 

re vourably. Bu ic must ge 
a titled wite ¢ pen! * 

The heir to Nest Bank could command 
lofty designs, and Mr. North was ambitious 
enough ¢o will that his first-born should do so. 
Eric North, however, though the eldest was 
not by any means the best-looking. neither 
the finest of the North family. He was 





several inches shorter than the rest, and his 
face, if pleasant and kindly, was decidedly 
plain, He resembled his dead mother. 
George, Stanley, Leyland and Arthur, au 
contraire were the counterpart of their father, 
tall, stately, broad-shouldered, and handsome 
men. 

Nature is sometimes just in her gifts. To 
a certain extent she had been so in the North 
family. The eldest had the most money and 
the estates in prospect; the younger sons had 
a limited income and prepossessing appear- 
ances. 

‘Eric shall a | well,” soliloquised 
North pére. ‘ Lady Judith Penrbyn will do 
splendidly for him. Certainly, she is rather 
his senior, but what is nine or ten years when 
you think of the position it will secure for his 
descendents.” 

Mr. North’s position was a secured one in 
the county. How a match with Lady Judith 
would improve it, it was difficult to conceive ; 
but people possessing all things oft take 
strange notions (may it not be said whims) 
into their head and stick to them with dog- 
ged pertinacity too when there is no reason 
for so doing. 

“‘ Lady Judith North! it will sound well,” 
said the old gentleman, as he walked round 
his well-kept grounds. 

He had a spud in his hand, and he cut 
down mercilessly any daisy root or thistle 
that presumed to show its head within his 
proud domains. 

“Ah! is that you, Eric?’ he shonted, 
catching sight of someone in the distance. 
“ Here, I want to speak to you?” 

“Do you want me, father?” replied a 
voice. “I am helping Elliott to mark out 
the tennis courts for this afternoon.” 
ie Oh! it’s you, Stanley, is it? I wanted 

ric.” 

Captain Stanley North was home on far- 
lough. If his father’s sight had not been 


| failing he could never have mistaken Stanley’s 





fine figure for Eric's. The Captain laughed 
to himself as he leant down over the green 
lawn. He taken for Eric, indeed! 

“TI suppose the old boy wants to din that 
everlasting monomania of his into ‘Ric’s’ 
patient ears. Not that I don’t wish him 
success for particular reasons of my own. I 
fear he is mashed on the sweet Sybil. If so, 
there’ll be war to the knife between us. Ail 
is fair in love or war, and I will not give her 
up lightly even to the heir.” 

There was a sneer on the handsome Cap- 
tain’s countenance as he spoke that com- 

letely altered the expression of it, and that 
ed ill to his brother should matters come 
to the worst. 

“ What is the immaculate Captain so busy 
over?” exclaimed a voice at his side. 

Captain North neither started nor looked 
up, but pursued his marking out, 

“Is that you, Ley?’ he asked, carelessly. 

“Certainly it is I in propria persona, and 
I have come to assure myself that my eyes 
were not deceiving me. Stanley, the polished 
dandy, soiling his gentlemanly fingers with 
work! Is it possible!” 

‘Elliott does his business so badly. Ten 
chances to one if a gardener fellow measures 
the lines right.” ‘ . 

“Ah!” exclaimed Leyland, taking his 
cigar out of bis mouth, ‘and the fair Sybil 
is coming this afternoon? n ’est ce pas. 

“I suppose she is,” was the indifferent 

I . 
me ou cannot take me in, Stanley,” laughed 
Ley North. “I know how your heart lies in 
that direction. She——” 

“‘ Don’t talk nonsense,” interrupted Stanley, 
with impatience ‘Eric is wooing her. Spare 
your taunts for him.” P 

“‘ What chance though has Eric the plain 
against Stanley the irresistible?” queried 
Ley, significantly. : 

“Every chance,” retorted the Captain, 
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standing bolt upright in his fierceness. ‘Is ‘“‘ Neither was I able to accomplish that. I 
he not the heir.” tried. She, bless her, helped me. It was 
“As if Sybil Graham would care for that. | 


| long before I could induce her to listemauny 
Have I not seen her blue eyes following you | suit. 

in that unmistakable wistfulness that-ome | ‘‘ Mock affectation. Coy presumption.” 
cannot but comprehend? Have I not-meted ** You should see her,” exclaimed Leyland, 
your assiduity in seeking her? Besides, our passionately. ‘‘But wait. When——” 
father—what.of him? Has he notget his, “ Whem shave educated her, then you 
mind..on having the Lady Judith for his | will introduce your iece of perfeetion to 
danghter-in-law? If Eric was not such a j 08 expect maiail to bend the knee in 
8 


in his ideag of dutifal obedience I 
i " - “T shall hope you will all reesive henas » 
SF commanded the Captain, haaghtily. ; equal,andas my wife. Oh !. I long for the 


: 


i 





Eric stared after his brother open mouthed, 

“There is some mistake somewhere,’’ he 

commented. ‘ Shali I have time to ride over 

to Winceme and purebase another ?” 
the:bouee. 


He strode into 
oe —s = arfieoked after him, 

y gone in another @irection. 

“ Ab! I havedome hiem@utof his racquet, 
at any rate. Goteme-cheaply! Where’s the 
barm ; either hehastwice 2s much money as I 
and not half the 8 to keep up. If 
he were not. ad@olt he would not, of course, be 
imposed upon. Bat I'll circumvent him all 





t care to disouss Bric and his wooing. j-day. I can bring her toagny fatherand 
He will go hie way; Eshall go mine. How’ ’ him‘ all abont it. IT shall claim his 
about Have you : 8 and abtainit. "‘When-——” tf 
p little peasant, Ruth Layton, the girl *“ ¥ou are not bringing Ruth«to the. 
who went for this then ?” in 
‘“« Hash” exclaimed Leyland _* | with an ill-cancesled sneer. 


omearcely it in. Bhe taunt was nnde- 
— reeqret im hand, waa close npon 


“Ab, anda pleasant. a comi a 
under. ah “thie 


' m epenly in his Sybil. I'll-eut- 
mouhewe?™ passuad tie Captain, biting hi wl have bought *gaid Erie. 
some “ ve & new gacquet,” gai i 
monstache. “IT should like to try it. Will you havea 
Leyland madene answer. game either of you?” 
‘* Well, marriage woald hareheen—” began He had not caught Stanley's speech, It was 


Stanley Nerth with a sneer. ‘There was no | uttered too low to catch his ears. 


bie “T have no objection,” said Ley, plea- 
Beyland out his’ ‘s speech short. gantly. : 
‘‘ Marriage wae the only hemeurable course, Captain Nerth walked towards his eldest 
and I took it,” hesaid, reaolotely. brother. 
‘You were simpleton them,” wasdhexe- {| ‘I suppose you are looking forward to 
@oinder. wooing Sybil Graham,” he said, di ably. 





And the Captain bent over his work again. 

‘‘ I might be classed so, by—by——” stam. | 
mered Leyland, short for a word. ‘ Well, by | 
men of the world—society men, perhaps I 
should, but in my own eyes I did right.” 

*¢ You counted the cost? "’ 

** Certainly.” 

“« And it was not too heavy to pay?” 

“Don’t I tell you it was not.”’ 

‘“* How long have you been a benedict ?” pur- 
sued the Captain, relentlessly. 

“ Bight months.” 

** Eight months! and that has: not been 
enough to oure you of your infatuation?” 

Leyland fidgetted. 

He was younger than Stanley, and had 
always looked up to him as a model of excel- 
lence. It wag hard to cast off his old allegiance 
after years and years of service; but he 
thought he kad right on. his side now. 

“li my marriage bas not been adi that I 
imagined it would be I do not blame Rath for 
the failure,” he said, nobly. “If-ske has 
proved my inferior, mentally and physically, 
ought I not to have been pregered: Her edu- 
cation was very deficient, and-——” 

‘Tt tries your cultivated ears row.” 

**T must confess it has done; yet it was not 
Ruth’s fault. Her grammar is not really 
worse under matrimony’s chain than it was 
duringcourtghip’s spell.” 

“Yet the glamour having fallen off shows 
you the folly of your infatuation.” 

‘‘ Shows me rather the imperfecti®u of her 
speech. Bat I am teaching her. She is an 
apt pupil, and so gentle. Will you come and 
eee her, Stanley?” 

“'Phanks, E would rather be exoused. 
Peasant perfeetion never was my style.” 

Leyland: coloured painfally. 

‘* Besides, I have a certain sense of. obedi- 
ence left mamy wayward disposition which 
shows me that disobedience td parents isa sin. 
That-——”’ 

“ Don't,” interrupted Leyland, passionately. 
«Tn the deception played on. my father. lies 
the sting of the whole thing, Yet. whss could 
Ido? Qh, don’t, Stanley! don’s inginuate 
that. I could not be. so base.”’ 

“You ought, then, if you were such :a 
coward, to have given her up.” 


‘«Cannot you keep your joy to yourself? ” 

‘Why, Stanley, what has angered you?” 
asked Eric, in amazed surprise. 

“T never said anything had,” retorted 
Stanley, cooling down. ‘“ Bat you bave to 
choose Lady Judith. She——” 

‘* Lady Judith Penrhyn will never be any- 
thing to me,” declared i smiling 
; pleasantly, his plaim face growing almost 
handsome in its jaonest: candour -and frank. 
ness. ‘' You are free to win her, Stanley. 
Sybil, as you so wisely guessed, is the wife for 
me Ld 


‘‘ She never shall be, I swear,” said’ Stanley 
under his breath. : 

‘* Oar father,” he exclaimed aloud. 

‘Our father is goodness itself,” declared 
Eric loyally, “and I loveand henour bim as a 
son ought. Moreover, I recognize his right to 
command us to.a certain extent:so long as we 
are under his roof. But im the question of 
marriage I —” 

* The only question on which there is any 
need to-exacti obedience.” 

‘Well, on that point I shall takemy own 
way.” 

‘‘Con—-found you,’ muttered the Captain, 
sotto voce. 

* | consider every man ought to choose for 
himself,” said Eric firmly. 

‘‘So do 1,” declared Ley with emphatic 
decision. : 

“ Thanks!’ said Eric, supposing his 
brother was openly championing hia. cause, 
and little guessing that be was’ butsatanding 
up for his own choice. -“ Dbankes, Leyl—" 

‘“Oh | he does not require any gratitzide,” 
observed the: Captain, in a tone that: made 
Leyland tremble for: his. secret. ‘Bat. what 
about this racquet, Eric? Abi” Baking :it 
in hishand. “ [thought yom were mistaken. 
This is mine! I—-” 

* But I bought it. at Garrard’s, in. Win: 
come, yesterday:!’’ broke in: Erio,, positively. 
“Tt bas @ red-leather mixed with white round 
the handle. Lem.certain itis mine.” 

‘You are mistaken. nevertheless... Yours 
will be in the house. This is mine.” 

* Bot !——” 



















‘Oh ! It’s mine, anre enough, abd I shall 
keep. it,” declared the Captain, walking off. _|. 


‘round > win Sybil, and laugh at him. My 

ther will pay me for go doing too. And, if 
it suitemy purpose, Behall spliton Eric. All 
is fair in love and.war: ‘Now I will go and 
for this afterneon’s perty.’”’ 


CHAPTER I. 


at Nest Bank was a pretty scene. 
in tepmis costume fiitted 


outwardly, atany rate, bappine a8. 
ne hotly. throwing ita glare like a 


r the athole. lighting 
et 
and the which 

glided. silently through the- squire’s grounds 

at Aldley looked like a silver mirror under the 
sun’s rays. 

“ Forty !”’ called ont Eric. “ Forty, thirty.” 

“No! Mr. North,” replied Lady Judith. 
% It is forty all.” 

** Deuce!” he said, a moment later making 
@ lucky shot, ‘‘ Game!” he called out. 

‘“‘T am afraid I am a poor partner,” said 
Lady Judith, going close to him, a tall, gaunt 
figure was she, unstylishly dressed, and of 
about forty years. ‘ Still we have won-thanks 
to your good play.’’ He was about to respond 
courteously, when his father’s voice, calling 
‘Stanley, here are Mrs. and Miss Graham !” 
altered his decision. He was off in an instant, 
racquet in hand, to welcome his visitors. 

Lady Judith Penrhyn glanced . after his 
abrupt departure in displeasure. - Seldom was 
she so cavalierly treated. Who were those 
Grahams? Nice enough people, no doubt, 
but scarcely in her-set. Lady Judith wiped 
her face surreptitiously. Tennis was a weari- 
ness and a fatigue to her, but she did not wish 
to show it. She liked to be thought girlish. 
Moreover, she desired to win Eric, and she 
knew his father favoured the ides. 

“ Warm ! Lady Judith,” observed, General 
Moore going up toher. “ Would you not pre- 
fer to rest awhile ? 

There were many younger girls snxiously 

hwaiting to take Lady: Judith’s: place. Taey 

listened eagerly for her-reply. 

“ Thanks {Lam not. the least hob,’ she re- 

ied st 


plied stiffly. 3 

“I wonder at it,” declared the Genera). 

‘* Qld people, perhaps, feelit,’*she. observed 

iciously. 

‘I think we must,” ‘he said, smiling. ‘I 
aman.old Indian campaigner;. yeb, I. never 
remember feeling warmer than I do to-day. 
Eh! Mr. Mortlake, what.say you?’’ 

Mr. Mortlake aad several other young men 
endorsed the General’s opinion.strengly. _ 

‘+ Where is Mr. North ? ’ esked Lady Jndiih 
himperiously. ‘+ He is keeping our game wait- 
ing.” . Hi 
‘“‘ He is coming!” answered Roy Chandler. 
\** He:has Miss Grabam with him.” 3 
- At that instant, Erie North, with s feir at- 
tractivelooking girl, sweet and refined, came 
vont pa wna a Jadith —¥ gna 
y rward eage ta. gree e 7D 
peomer. Lady Judith was introduced, and 
bowed stiffly. She was not pleased with the 
interruption if others were. She idid not 
like, moreover, the look of rapt. admiration 
that was on Erie's fece. Eric North wos to 
be her lover, and no one else. 





“The game awaits you, Mr. North b’” she 
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«* We finiahed it,” he declared. ‘‘ Thera had 
better perhaps, be a change of partners now.” 

“ I play!” spoke up Lady Judith, haugbtily. 

«And I retire!” declared Eric North, 
courteously. é 

“ Chandler, you will only be too proud to 
take Lady Judith Penrhyn.” 

Chandler bowed with deference ; but in his 
heart he resented being saddled with her lady- 
ship's bad play. 

As for her, her face worked with mortifica- 
tion and chagrin. She longed to throw down 
her racquet, and leave the grounds. Discre- 
tion, however, she decided, was the better part 
of valour. 

Eric turned to Sybil Graham. His eyes 
full of love were bent on her fair face. 

“ You will not mind waiting a little,” he 
observed, courteorsly, ‘‘as both courts are 
filled. Will you walk with me to the large 
conservatory ?” 

“ Per—hapa —I ought not—to monopo—lise 
your time.” She replied diffidently. “ Your 
—other guests—they—— 

, ** There are none who claim my attention as 
you do,” he answered, emotionally, ‘‘I——” 

“Miss Graham!” ‘exclaimed Captain 
North, striding up, “ Will you take a racquet. 
Iam au désépoir for ® good partner. Do have 
pity on me!” 

His manner was quietly sedate. Even 
Erio’s suspicions were not aroused, though he 
gnashed bis teeth in annoyance, as he saw the 
Captain take away his beloved treasure. 
Sybil's pretty face wascovered with blushes. 

“T hope Mr, North doesn’t mind,” she said 
diffidently. “He was going to show me ths 
conservatories.” . 

‘“* Never mind ! I will showsyou them later,” 
declared the Captain audaciously, and he fixed 
his bright, brown eyes with significance on the 
girl's blushing face in a manner that set all 
her pulses throbbing. She scarcely knew what 
she was doing for the next few moments, so 
fluttered was she, 

Eric mingled among the guests, bat the 
centre of attraction was somehow the court 
where Sybil played. He kept returning to it. 
Suddenly his eyes were opened. Tt was at a 
stoppage in the game, Stanley faced hina, his 
head bent in devotion over Sybil, speaking 
tenderly to her. 

A pang smote Eric's heart, he scarcely knew 
why, for no though of his brother's disloyalty 
found place in his bosom; yet there was some. 
ing in the attitude: that was displeasing to 

im. 


“Stanley,” he said, going up to the captain, 
“it is time you took your tarn out, Ella 
Moreton was inquiring for you a moment ago; 
she has a message from her brother, I can 
take your in the game.” 

“Not if I know it,” was the significant 


reply. . 

* But Ella Moreton?” 

“ Her message can wait—she also. Sy—— 
Miss Graham, it is, your serve.’’ 

But Sybil Graham, instead of resaming the 
game, went up to Eric and handed him her 
racquet deprecatingly. His hard closed over 
hers as it was extended to him. He looked 
longingly into the blue eyes, but they never 
wavered nor’ flinghed as they had done when 
they met Stanley's. 2 : 

“You play instead of me,” she entreated. 
“T really am tired—I am not a real lover.of 
tennis,” : 

Eric was sbont to respond eagerly, but 
Stanley interposed, his manner haughty. 

‘* Excuse me, Sybil,” he said, “ but you must 
finish this set, it is due.to me, After that, if 
= wish to give up to my brother, you can 

50,” dig = 

The startled, fawn-like creature was 
Obedience at once. ee 
., ‘There are only two more games to decide 
it,” she said, “‘ then——” : 

* Tagn you and I wilt wander about awhile,” 
said § y, turning ‘his back on his brother, 
and whispering soothingly into the young 
girl’s ear, “/ 

She had thought*ihim displeased. His 





tender tones soothed her more than the 
sweetest words could have done. The revul- 
sion from dismay to happiness was too great, 
it flooded her spirits ecstatically. 

“Very well, Captain North,” she said, 
raising her eyes to his shyly, ‘I will do as 
you wish in the matter.” 

‘“‘ Thanks!” he responded, in a dangerously 
low tone. And the captain, an adept in love 
affairs, read the girl’s heart like a story book. 

He knew her heart was won. So much so, 
that in his confidence of success he might, had 
there been another girl near, and his time at 
his own disposal, have begun to flirt with her. 
As there was none, and the game needed all 
his attention, he gave himself up to it. 

Eric watched closely, but saw no further 
need for annoyance in his brother's behaviour. 

His duties called him elsewhere, and on his 
return another couple had taken Stanley and 
Sybils place. “He inquired their whereabouts 
anxiously. 

“They were going into the garden, Mr. 
North—the lower garden, Mr. North,” said 
Ela Moreton. ‘‘ The Vereby-Parsonswere just 
before them, I-——” 

Eric waited to hear no more, but rushed 
after them. A few steps and he had to halt. 

* Oh, Mr. North!” exclaimed Lady Judith, 
meeting and stopping him, ‘‘I have been 
looking for you everywhere. Will you mend 
my racquet for me, I amin such grief about 
it?” 

Eric looked wildly for a way of escape, but 
saw none. The fates seemed against him. 
With a groan that was not the less deep in that 
it was muttered he resigned himself to the 
sitnation. 

“I will do my. best,” he declared, ‘ but if 
my racquet will do for this afternoon, it is 
at your service.” 

That did not suit Lady Judith, she meant 
to claim his attention. 

‘‘Ah! but to morrow and many a day when 
there is no-Mr. North near?’ she simpered. 

Never bad Lady Jadith Penrhyn looked so 
obnoxious in Hric’s eyes. 

‘‘These. manners that are deemed so 
essential,” he sighed to himeelf as he walked 
captive by Lady Judith’s side, “they make 
men very unmanly, If I should net shock 
Mrs.. Grundy too irremediably, I should ex- 
claim boldly: I shan’t stay with you, Lady 
Judith, instead of remaining. nolens volens. My 
brothers would all find a way out of the diffi- 
culty, they have each more.tact than I.” 

It did not seem to strike Eric that they were 
not the bait that he was. 

“Shall I get some twine fer you, Mr. 
North?” asked Lady Judith. ‘ But who is 
this stont party making towards us? I verily 
believe she has designs on you.” 

He looked up with a faint hope of release. 
—— Mrs. arabe. tha waibed eteaight. to 

offing and panting she wa strai 
Eric, totally. ignoring Lady. Judith, to whom 
she had not been introduced. 

“Mr. North, have you seen my daughter?” 
she gasped. ‘I quite thought she was ander 
your care,” 

“She is with——- Miss Graham, I believe, 
is with my brother, Captain North, in the 
lower garden.” 

“ With Captain. North?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Graham, emphasising the word captain, and 
looking unutterable things, ‘Oh, Mr. North!” 

Anything more expressive than her tones it 
would be difficult to conceive. She evidently 
regarded the captain as dangerous.. She would 
have him marked so. » 

Eric found consolation in Mrs. Graham's 
sympathy ; it wae just what he wanted in that 
moment. He felt anxious—she apparently 
felt more. 

It was with satisfaction Eric saw the good 
lady amble off after ber daughter. He set to 
menee Lady Judith’s racquet with redoubled 

ort. ° 


“What a very valgar woman!” declared 
Lady Judith, who had reasons of her own for 
not wishing the pretty Miss Graham to appear 
on the scenes aggin. 


“There you are mistaken, Lady Judith,” 
declared Eric, giving all his attention to the 
racquet handle ‘Mrs. Graham cannot be 
vulgar, her family is of the best. She is des- 
cended from the Grants of Dethly.” 

“Oh!” retorted Lady Judith, vaguely, 
‘then I must be mistaken!" 

But she had no more notion than the man 
in the moon who the Grants of Dethby were. 
The very gardener who claimed his descent 
from Adam had the advantage with her there. 
But then Lady Judith’s genealogical studies 
beyond the peerage were very limited. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Hap we not better be going back, Captain 
North,” inquired Sybil Graham, anxicusly, 

‘There is no hurry, yet; that is, if you are 
not tired!” 

“Tam not at all tired; but——” she: hesi- 
tated, not liking toadd, “mamma bade me 
keep away from you.” 

It suited Captain North to be dense. 

“Oh, then, if you are sure you are not 
fatigued do come on. There are several 
things in the garden I wish you to see.” 

Without giving her time to demur be led 
the way. Her inclination coalerced with his. 
She knew she had promised her mother to 
avoid ‘that fascinating captain;” but there 
was no getting rid of him without entering 
into explanations that were dangerous, so she 
quieted her conscience by following. 

Once or twice she made a feeble effort to 
turn back, but Captain North would not see 
it. He meant to win her for bis own ere 
they returned to the house. Warily, cau- 
tiously, he led up to the subject near his 
heart. 

‘Oh, Captain North, there is no one within 
sight, but us!’’ exclaimed Sybil, in alarm. 
** Do let us join the rest.” 

‘* What have the others todo with us?” he 
asked, significantly. ‘Can you not trust 
yourself—your happiness, with me?’’ 

Sybil grew agitated. 

“« T—I—daresay I—I could,” she faltered ; 
** but——” 

‘* Will you not do so, then? On, Sybil, 
don’t yo see how I love you? ‘I have never 
seen. any gitl anywhere to win me ap you, have 
done!” . 

He paused. 

‘*Please talk about something else,’ she 
pleaded, her hands twining together in her 
excitement. 

“By Jove,’ commented Stanley, ‘she 
looks prettier than ever. I must win her— 
coute que cowte.”” 

“Why should I talk on any subject now 
that I have the chance, save the one nearest to 
both our hearts? I sha!l not be here long, 
Sybil?” 

Her bands ceased their movement. .She 
grew calmer. ; 

“ Shall yon not?” ahe queried, lookieg up 
into his face, shyly. A glance which he 
returned with jnterest.. Her eyes fell beneath 
the passion of his. 

“‘T must,have you. for my wife, Sybil,” he 
said, takieg her hand. ‘* What.a pretty little 
wifie you will make. You are not angry. Oh, 
Sybil, my darling, bekind,”’ her head dropped. 
—*Do not you. enne you love me,’’ he 
asked, insinuatingly. 

“Tt is not—I 7. I—ob, .what shall I 
@ay,” sobbed poor Sybil. “I could, could 
love you; bat——” 

“Bot your mamma will not allow you,” 
said Captain North, finishing her sentence, 
“ITs that it?” 4 

‘How did. you--how conld you possibly 
guess?’”’ exclaimed Sybil in wonderment. 

Captain North might have answered that 
Mrs. Graham’s tactics in regard to winning 
his eldest brother were plainly visible, as were 
also her distrust and disapproval of him; but 
he merely answered—. 





“Never mind the why and the wherefore. 
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Snoffice it that I know pretty well how the 
land lies. You do not hate me, Sybil?” 

** Indeed, no,” she declared, with alacrity. 
She felt much less timid and confused, since 
she had found that Captain North was aware 
of her mother’s opinion. 

** Do you love me just a little bit ?”” he asked, 
bending his head until it was on a level with 
hers. 

‘*I—I'm afraid I do; but mamma——”’ 

“We will not talk about mamma; answer 
my question. Sybil, do you love me?” 

She grew agitated again. 

‘I do,” she answered at last in a low tone. 

‘* My darling!” he exclaimed, seizing her, 
and imprinting kis8es on her cheeks, her lips, 
her brow. 

“Oh, but Captain North,” she entreated, 
mw must not! Mamma would be so angry 
j ” 

‘‘But Mrs. Graham will have to be talked 
over. Every girl has a right to choose the 
husband she likes. You love me, Your 
mother wishes you to marry Eric! Ah, you 
start. I know all about it you see; but we 
will it otherwise. I shall talk to your mother. 
a make matters smooth. Trust me dar- 
ing!’ 

** Are you sure,” asked Sybil, looking into 
his face, eagerly. ‘Is it possible that you 
can win her round! Oh, Captain North do 
you mean it!” 

‘* Of course, I do,” he answered, steadily. 

‘‘How clever you are! Quite a rock of 
strength!” 

* Just so, in my Sybil’s defence, because I 
love her.” 

‘Do you really and truly love me?” 

‘“* Really and truly ; does it seem strange ?”’ 

“It does somehow because mamma—but 
there I will not say. Only I never dared to 
hope you could win her round. Are you 
certain you can?” 

“Quite certain I will; but Sybil, who is 
that coming towards us?” 

He knew quite well. 

“It is—oh, Stanley, it is mamma. She 
will be so angry. Oh, I am afraid at once, 
What must Ido? Will you ask her now?” 

‘Don’t, my darling, cling like that. It 
impedes my movements. Are you really 
afraid? Well, perhaps, it would be as well to 
keep dark on the subject until nearer the end 
of my visit. Will you slip through this side 
door, cross the bridge on the other side, walk 
down the lovers’ lane, as we call the beech 
walk and join the rest.” 

He was pushing her hurriedlyout of sight as 
he spoke. Sybil would have remonstrated, 
but ere she had time the door was clorced 
behind her, and she found herself in a large 
field beyond the grounds. 

Captain North walked leisurely towards 
Mrs. Graham directly he was alone. To gain 
time and composure he stooped every now 
and then, apparently to examine the beauty 
of some —_. 

**Meddlesome old quaker,” he apostrophised. 
Not that Mrs. Graham belonged to that sect, 
but merely because it was a favourite expres- 
sion of his. 

**Oh, Cap—tain North!" panted the good 
lady, as she reached him. ‘‘ Where is my 
daughter ? ”’ 

“Your daughter,” exclaimed Stanley, in a 
tone that implied he had not seen her for 
ages. “I am sure I cannot tell you. Oh! 
she is playing tennis with Eric.” 

Mrs, Graham stared at him in astonish- 
ment. Could he be speaking as he thought, 
or was his manner the perfection of good 
acting ? 

‘* She is not on the tennis ground, Captain, 
and that I was led to suppose you knew. Did 
not Sybil accompany you into the garden?” 

“Have you seen Eric?” queried Captain 
North, parrying the question. ‘ Let me help 
you to find her? It is impossible that the 
pretty Miss Graham can be lost for long.” 

‘But I thought—I am sure—I saw a lady 
with you, Captain,” persisted Mrs. Graham. 


e—-——— 


“I know my sight is defective, yet not so bad 
as to play me as false as that.” 

‘*A lady with me!” reiterated Stanley, in 
amusement, ‘Then where has'she vanished ? 
Has shé’ melted like a wraith into air?” 

‘‘T am sure I saw a female's dress through 
the trees,” declared Mrs. Graham. 

“Then that lady must bein hiding. Sap- 
pose you take my arm, and we prosecute a 
search together ?”’ * 

Mrs. Graham declined the arm. She felt 
in her heart that the Captain was poking fun 
. her. Yet she was not going to be done out 
ofa " 
“If he is speaking an untrath,” cogitated 
the lady, ‘‘he is the most unblushing story- 
teller I have ever known. Somehow I do not 
trust him even in that.” 

“You are going to look then?” observed 
the Captain. ‘‘ May I accompany you?” 

“Certainly. Ah! Captain, what door is 
that?’ as they reached the one through 
which Sybil had passed, 

“Oh, this! ell, really, do you know I 
cannot say, Iam so little at home. It leads 
probably into a tool-house or potting-shed.” 

The Captain rather overdid his acting 


there. 

** What! born and bred on the place and 
not know every nook and corner of it,” said 
Mrs. Graham, incredulously. ‘Come, Cap- 
tain North, I can ecarcely credit that.” 

He bowed. 

‘I cannot give you faith in my word if you 
have reason to doubt it,” he said. ‘I always 
let a lady keep to her opinion.”’ 

Mrs. Graham was busily “er poking 
her parasol on the door, and did not hear 
what he said. 

** This sounds hollow,” she declared, ‘‘ that 
is, there is no building on ihe other side.’’ 

‘‘Let me open it?” proffered Stanley, 
going forward, as if to do so. 

Yet he was well aware that it was locked, 
and the key safely stowed away in his pocket. 

‘* She could not have disappeared that way 
at any rate,” observed Mrs. Graham, with 
satisfaction. 

“Tt in to see I was wrong, Captain 
North. I will return to the house?” 

He smiled to himself at the way he had 
deceived her, and resolved to whisper a 
word of caution to Sybil not to betray his 
behaviour. 

But it so happened that amongst the guests 
that day assembled at Nest Bank, was a 
young man named Walker, who was addicted 
to fits. He was generally warned of their 
approach, and then kept himself secluded. 
But every rule has an exception. So it proved 
on that occasion about the fits. One came on 
une y and threw some of the ladies 
into hysterics. Stanley’s help was not re- 
quired for Walker, but he was invaluable in 
restoring calm to the upset nerves. 

‘‘Do not go away, Captain,” implored a 
lady in blue spectacles. ‘I shall not feel 
safe if you leave us.” 

Thus petitioned, what was he todo? More. 
over, having so much of the subtlety of the 
wolf about himself, he accredited Sybil with 
something of the same nature, whereas she in 
al possessed but the innocence of the 

love. 


She was sitting in a large marquee with a 
party of others when Mrs. Graham walked up 


bad ybil, where have you been?” she asked, 
towing a nod on one or two of her 


to 


acquaintances. 


“ Been—where have I been? Me, do you 
Where have you been 


mean?” 
“You, certainly. 
hiding since you finished your tennis ? ” 


“T—have not been hiding, mamma, at 
least-—— ”’ remembering her recent escapade— 


* not exactly.” 
“But where 
varicate, child. 





Sybil put down her cup and rose. 


‘I will walk with yoa, mamma, if you 





have you been? Do not pre. 


wish to question me,” she said, a crimson 
glow suffusing her face. 

‘I do not wish to disturb you now, but tell 
me, have you been in that lower garden’’— 


ppointing to it—“‘ with Captain North ?” 


People began to chatter. Sybil raised her 
pretty face to 4 i J cmgecele : 

** Supposing ve, mamma,” she repli 
rather defiantly, ‘‘ what then?” o, 
“Nothing. I but request a truthful an- 
swer.” 

“*T have been. He asked me. I could not 
well refuse, and——”’ 

“How long have you left him?” inter. 
rogated the lady, without waiting for the end 
of her daughter’s sentence. 

‘' Five or ten minutes ago.” 

* You ran away from me then.”’ 

Sybil was obliged to confess that such had 
been the case. 

‘* How did you 
severed Mrs, Grah 
Sybil felt uncomfortably hot. 

‘*T—I—went through a doorway into the 
field; but mamma, sit down, and ask me 
more when I get home.” 

“ Did you lock the doorway after you?” 
‘Indeed, no. I hurried round as quickly 
as I could. I——” 

‘‘Thank you. Now, Sybil, come with me. 
We are going home. I shall goto Mr. North 
and ask him to order my carriage. You are 
not able to take care of yo I see, so until 
you are handed over into a husband's keeping, 
I must be responsible for you. Good after. 
noon, ladies !”” 

Mrs. Graham sailed out of the marquee; 
pak daughter followed unwillingly in her 
wake, 

“T am afraid that Mrs. Graham is a regular 
martinet,”’ remarked one lady. 

“She has to keep a strict look-out on her 
daughter,” was the answer. ‘I believe the 
girlis rich. She is certainly very pretty, and 
many would be glad to get her. Mrs. Graham 
is right to frustrate them. Doubtless, she 
has a great love for her only child.’ 

‘“* She might show it in a nicer way than by 
displaying sonnpet before a whole lot of people. 
M the girl feel so small, I should think.” 
Which fact was so apparently indisputable 
that there was no one who contradicted it. 


effect your escape?” per- 
am, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Turerapine their way among the guests, few 
of whom they knew, being but recently new 
comers into the neighbourhood, the Grahams 
walked towards the house. Few words passed 
between mother and daughter, The one being 
too indignant for conversation, the other too 
sorrowful. 

“Are we not to say good-bye to any one, 
mamma?” queried Sybil anxiously. She 
longed to set eyes on Stanley ere their depar- 
ture, little guessing what a storm there 
would be should he and her mother meet 
just then. Luckily, the Captain was not ip 


view. 

“ Our best plan will be to slip off quietly,” 
answered Mrs, Graham, “ otherwise our leav- 
ing before tea might cause unpleasant re- 
marks.” Her anger was dying away sufli- 
ciently to allow of her seeing what was 
diplomatic. . 

“* Wherever can the squire be?” ed the 
stout lady, despairingly. ‘“ Ah! here is Mr. 
Eric, he will do.” . 

Eric, who had been with Lady Judith— 
who, by the way, clung to his vicinity with 
—— tenacity—hurried forward to meet 

Me Isanything wrong?” he asked quickly. 
He saw a troubled look on the eweet face that 
he did not like to note there. 

“It is rather warm!” replied Mrs. Grs- 
ham, smiling ly on the heir, who 
was @ special favourite of hers. It was on the 


tip of his tongue to reply— . 
sf You look s0”— but he stopped himself in 





time. 
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When a lady looks so hot that her face 
pears a close resemblance toa boiled lobster, it 
isalways best to pass such remarks over, and 
go Bric decided. 

« Have you tried the claret cup?’’ he asked. 
«“ Let me get you some ; it’s very cooling.” 

Mrs. Graham’ waved her hand. ‘ Not now, 
thanks, we must get home. MayI trouble you 
to order my carriage, Mr. North.” 

« Bat you will not take Miss Sybil,” pleaded 
Eric, eagerly.” 

Mrs. Graham hesitated. 

Sybil’s heart began to beat with hope. 

“[ think I would rather she accompanied 
mo,” was heranswer at last. ‘“‘ She can come 
some other time when”—that scamp is out of 
the way, was what she nearly said, but sub- 
stituted—“* your house is quieter.” 

A great yearning went into Eric’s eyes. He 
fooked at the fair girl wistfully—longingly. 
Sybil glancing about in indifference did not 
catch the glance. Her mother did, and a sigh 
of content went from her bosom. It only 
needed diplomacy, and all would yet go as she 
wished. 

Afootman passed with a tray towards the 
tent. Mr. North ordered Mrs, Graham's car- 
riage, and returned to her side. 

“Miss Graham, I am sorry to lose you!” 
observed Eric, 

The girl smiled. 

“§o is she sorry to go,” declared Mrs. 
Graham. 

“If I—I might—” began Eric—but words 
failed him, 

Then, under cover of Mrs. Graham's broad 
back, which was turned on them, and made a 
convenient shield from the lawn, he took 
Sybil’s hand, and said,— 

“‘ May I come and see you to-morrow? I— 
I havea question I should like to ask.”’ 

Sybil wondered rather at his awkward 
manner, —t because she had no knowledge 
Ss mg great love that was consuming his 

eart. 

“Certainly, Mr. North!’ she said. 
‘Mamma and I will always be pleased to see 
you.” 

“ Will you be pleased,” he asked, eagerly. 


No heightened colour rose on the fair cheeks | 


as it ever did at Stanley’s last word. 

“T shall be very pleased!” she answered, 
simply. 

That was enough to set Eric’s loyal heart 
bounding in happiness, He seemed to tread 
on air, when he afterwards led his darling to 
her carriage, and as he wrapped the rug round 
her he managed to whisper— ; 

_ “ Expect me to-morrow at eleven!” Rais- 
‘ng his hat to both, he stood and watched 
them bowled swiftly away. 

‘“‘ My wooing will soon be over!” he cogi- 
tated, rounding the house, and making for the 
lawn ; “ and sweet Sybil be my pretty wife.” 

“ What can Mr. North have to say, mam- 
ma?’ queried Sybil, lying back amongst the 
cushions. “He seemed so strange, and he is 
coming to ask me something at eleven to: 
morrow ?” Sheasked, languidly. Mr. North 
and his affairs were.a matter of perfect indif- 
ferenceto her. But she was roused ont of her 
apathy by the effect her words had on her 
mother, 

Bouncing up in the carriage, she exclaimed 

exuberantly, ‘‘¥s hecoming? Did he say so? 
Oh! Sybil, my precious girl. I am a proud 
Woman, You are going to have an offer from 
the prospective master of Nest Bank. 
_ “ Round home by the Point, Jackson,we are 
in no hurry, and may as well have a long 
drive. Sybil, my dearest, my hopes and fears 
as to your future are set at rest, What a suit- 
able match it will be.” 

She stoo and kissed her daughter, and 
then sank back into her seat. Bybil’s lips 
trembled, large tears welled into her blue eyes. 
Mra, Graham affected not to see them. 

“ Bat, mamma ! I—I—oonld not. I never 
could marry——’’ : 

“My sweetest girl!” interrupted her 
mother, diplomatically. “ You think you could 
not care for Eric. We always think so just 





when an offer is made tous. I felt the same 
when your dear father proposed, but——”’ 

* Oh! at is not that,” exclaimed Sybil in 
distress. *‘ I never could accept Mr. North, 
because I—I love some ane else.”’ 

“ That is a mere girlish fancy—a passing 
whim,” declared Mrs. Graham, sternly. 

“Bat I—but he—oh! mamma,” said 
Sybil, drooping her head, ‘‘ Captain Nor—’ 

** Don’s mention that man’s'name to me.” 
broke in Mrs. Graham, impulsively. ‘‘ He is 
a@scamp, a——” 

Sybil stood in great awe of her mother. She 
had a timid, distrastful nature, ever leaning 
ona stronger for support, but for once her 
love braced her, and she declared indignantly, 

‘‘ Mamma! how can you speak of Captain 
North that way?” 

“ I speak as I find people!” was the cool 
reply. ‘‘ Captain North, as a son of Benjamin 
North, of Nest Bank, ought to be a gentleman. 
He will, I suppose, always be received in 
society assuch, but never by me. J don’t like 
him. There is muchof the adventurer in his 
nature; he is untrue, false. He shall be no 
son of mine. More, I forbid his name ever 
being mentioned between us again. I could 
tell you a tale about his behaviour to a poor 
girl on your le Leonard’s estate; but your 
ears are too pure for such recitals—your heart 
too innocent. You will learn the world’s 
wickedness quickly enough. Meanwhile, be 
thankful at having gained the affection of a 
true-hearted, honest Englishman in your 
own position, and accept him gratefully.” 

Sybil sobbed as if her heart was breaking. 

‘* I—T love the other,” she said, 

“So you think, now. The Captain is 
specious, and wins hearts by the score. He 
tires soon of every fresh conquest, and throws 
each over in turn carelessly.” 

‘* Bat he—he has asked me—me——”’ 

‘*You don’t mean, Sybil, that Captain 
North has asked you to be his wife?” interro- 
gated Mrs. Graham, anxiously. 

‘Ido; and he has promised to win your 
consent, and——"’ 

“There, that will do!'’ burst in Mrs. Gra- 
ham, indignantly. ‘And nicely he sets about 
keeping his promise, sending you off through 
a field to find your way to the house, whilst 
he meets me, and—and — deceives me,” con- 
cluded the irate lady, too wrathfal to find 
words to express herself in. 

“ Bat he—”’ 

“ That willdo. I will not have the scamp's 
name mentioned.” 

«Mr, North is so—ugly, and his brother so 
handsome,”’ persisted Sybil, jerking her words 
out between fresh sobs. 

‘Handsome is that handsome does. Mr. 
North may not have as winning an appear- 
ance as his brother's, buf his heart is worth 
twenty of that false Captain’s. Think of the 
difference in their position too.” 

‘Mamma, I have position enough, and 
money enough too to marry whom I choose,” 
urged Sybil. ‘And one son cannot be so 
much higher than another when they both 
belong to the same family.” 

“Sybil!” declared Mrs. Graham, emphati- 
cally, ‘I shall argue no further with you. 
You shall not marry Captain North, of that Il am 
resolved—not if you move heaven and earth 
to accomplish it! Your money is fixed on 
you solely at my power. If you marry against 
my will, you are penniless ! " 

“JT should not mind that.” 

“No, I believe you. In your foolish in- 
fatuation, you would give up everything to 
take your own choice, but I shall not let you. 
Neither, les me remind you, would Captain 
North, He may love you with such love as 
hearts like his are capable of, but he loves 
money better. Now let thesubject end. To. 
morrow you accept Mr. North, or there will 
be war in the camp.” 

‘Mamma, forgive me for saying more! ” 
exclaimed Sybil, unhappily. “But if I give 
up Captain North, do not oblige me to marry 


‘‘ Very well,” sighed Mrs. Graham, “I 
leave the decision entirely to you; but, mark 
my words, reject that kind-hearted, genial 
Mr. Eric, and you will live to repent it!” 

No further conversation passed between the 
two for the remainder of the drive.. Each 
head was busy with its plans. Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s whole energies were spent on thinking 
how to best circumvent Captain ‘North, and 
make her daughter’s future safe. 

Sybil’s whole heart was bent on seeing the 
best way to gaining him, She had great 
faith in her lover’s powers, and depended 
much on the confident way in which he had 
promised to win her mother’s good-will. 

‘*T shall write and tell him he must see her 
at once,” commented the girljhopefully. 

‘* How I wish her father had lived ! ” solilo- 
quised Mrs.{Graham. ‘But I {will not lose 
heart. He trusted her future happiness unre- 
servedly to my discretion, and I will see if I 
cannot accomplish it.” 

That night’s post took two letters away 
from the Manor House. One from Mrs. Gra- 
ham to Benjamin North, Esq , the other from 
Sybil tothe Captain. The latter might never 
have “gone had Mrs. Graham believed her 
daughter capable of penning an epistle to a 
gentleman. No such suspicion, however, had 
ever entered the mother’s head. 





CHAPTER Y. 


Cartan Norts was busily shaving the next 
morning. His servant-man was in the room, 
moving about, 

‘Peter you can go away until I ring,” 

Peter saluted like the soldier he was, and 
departed. 

**Confound it |’ exclaimed yn taking 
up a letter that he had before read. ‘‘My 
pretty little Sybil is going to spoil all by her 
precipitancy. If she is not careful, I shall 
get kicked out of the honse. My previous 
conduct won't bear inspection, or I’d go and 
ask openly for her today. We must wait— 
wait. §So Eric is going to propose at eleven, 
is he? Well, I flatter myself I’ve stolen a 
march on him there. Who the deuce is that 
banging at my door that way? Come in!” 
he shouted angrily. 

“Aye, Mr. Stanley, I am coming,” an- 
swered his father, entering, angrily. ‘‘ What 
kind of a tone is that to use to a father, 
pray? Bat, bother‘it, your manner is nothing 

in comparison to that. Just read it,’’ throw- 
‘ing a letter to him. 

Stanley's brow darkened as he perused Mrs. 
Graham’s epistle. He frowned awfully. 

‘* 16 is false—false! '’ he exclaimed. 

But even‘as he spoke he knew that facts 
were stated in that letter which would not 
bear inspection, and which would therefore 
necessitate his speedy departure from home-— 
and Sybil! 

“Tt is easy to deny things,’ declared the 
Squire, excitedly, ‘‘ but can you prove her 
statements untrue?” 

‘TI will do so,” answered Stanley, untrath- 
fally, ‘or shoot myself.” 

But his brow grew gloomier. 

“It is absurd talking that way. Of course 
|you will give up all thoughts of Miss Gra- 
ham, seeing that her mother is so opposed to 
the match, even if that charge about Naomie 
Haunt is true?” 

“TI do not see that.” 

** You do not see,”” broke in the Squire in- 
| temperately ; ‘‘bat I do. I shall write and 
inquire into this fearfal charge _— you. 
If it is true you can clear off out of my house 
instanter, and your allowance shall be “a 
| If ms is false, you shall cut Madam Graham, 
ana— 

‘“‘ Then it strikes me that the best course I 
can adopt under the circumstances is to leave 
at once, for I cannot really see what is to be 
gained by remaining. As for Mrs. Graham 











the other against my will. Girls have a right ;and your cutting her and her daughter, you 


to decline whom they choose.” 


e!stand much chance of doing so when your 
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eldest son—your hope, your heir, is over head 
and ears‘in love with the latter.” 
The Squire bounced as if shot. 


‘“ Say thitiagain,” he yelled, ‘“‘and I'll knock 


you @own!l” 

Captain North sneered. 

The expression of his face had been most 
unpleasant throughout the interview. Noone 
seeing Him then could possibly have deemed 
him handsome, 

‘Say it again!” roared the Squire, dancing 
about in his fary. 

‘Really, father, taking the alternative into 
consideration, I really must decline.” 

“Bat what authority had you for using 
such words ?” demanded the Squite, growing 
calmer. 

He was longing, yet dreading, farther 
information. 

“Tam not one of those who speak withont 
my book.” replied Stanley coolly. “ Bric is 
going to the Manor this morning to propose to 

ybil.” 

The Squire was farious. 

“ Your authority ? " he yelled. 

“Sybil's word. He is to ‘be there at 
eleven.” 

* Bat Tl never allowit ! [I won't stand it!” 
roared Mr. North, senior. ‘I tell you it shan't 
be! T'li——” 

“Spare your heroics for Eric, then,’ re- 
torted the Captain coolly. “I bave had 
enough of these scenes. If you will leave the 
room I will ring for Peter to pack. Ta, ta, 
father, in case we never meet ayain,” 

Mr. North stopped gaddenly in the midst 
of a bounce round the room, and stared open- 
mouthed at his son. 

The audacity of the Captain's behaviour 
literally deprived him of breath. 

‘** You need not look so bewildered, father.’’ 
declated Stanley calmly, “the situation is 
easy tograsp. But had I been in your placel 
should have begged the third son to have 
stayed at home, so that he might have ont- 
witted the heir, especially with your ambition 
to gain Lady Judith.” 

The Sqnire deliberated. 

“ There is a g deal of ‘séhse in your 
argument, Stanley,” declared Mx. North, re- 
covering his temper all at once, and respond- 

ing eagerly to his son’s suggestion. “ Stay 
A home, Stanley, and—and— help me. 
T’ ——— . 

Captaia North only wished he had dared. 
But the answer to all inquiries on his account 
he well knew couldonly be too damning. So, 
like many more, he made a virtue of necessity, 
and replied,— 

“You must excuse me, father, but really 
your treatment has been too severe for ms to 
overlook it at present. My feelings are too 
deeply wounded to forgive all at once in the 
way your passionate sort. do. I may get ex- 
tension of leave, and if so I will pay youa 
visit by-and-by.” 

Mr. North waited to hear no more, bat 
rushed out of the room. 

In the corridor he happened to meet one of 
the maid-servants. She would: have bolted 
out of sight, according to one of the rules of 
the house that no maid domestic was to be 
seen doing the housework. Her master frus - 
trated her intention by calling out;— 

“ Here, Mary, Betsy, Sarah, Jane, Eliza, or 
whatever your name, go and tell the butler 
that in fatere no one in this house is at home 
to Mrs. Graham.” 

The girl dropped a curtsey. 

“Do ‘you understand?” demanded the 
master sharply. 

** Yes, sir; bat which Mrs. Graham?” 

“ What business is that of yours? ” roared 
the Squire. ‘Go and tell your message. But 
what are you staring st, girl? I havenot told 
you to fetch the moon!” 

Mary hurried off to execute her bidding. 

‘* Please, Mr. Turbott,” shesaid, addressing 
the butler, “master’s orders is as Mrs. 
Grahain is never to ‘be admitted no more into 
this ‘ere mansion.” 

Mr. Tarbott was a big man, and: quite as 


important in hie own eyes, if not more 60, 
than bis master. 

“Which Mrs. Gra’am ?” he acked loftily. 

‘Master would not say.” 

“Then go and tell Simon; it's ‘is bisiness 
to auswer the door, that neither of the Mra. 
Gra’ams is to be shown in. Stay, no; nowI 
come to think of it, that Mrs. at Shereloft is 
very ‘igh anid mighty, I'll pay ‘er orff. Bid 
Simon be rade to.’er.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ acquiesced Mary, willingly. 
And sh spad on her errand. 

Mr. th, after giving directions for Mrs, 
Graham's discomfiture, walked to Eric's bed- 
room. It was empty. 

**He will be in the garden enjoying the 
flowers, I'l be bound,” cogitated the Sqtire. 
“Ten minntes to breakfast,” consulting his 
watch. ‘Ten minutes will be long enough to 
say all T want, and it will perhaps give us both 
a better appetite for that meal.’”’ 

Eric was in the garden ‘enjoying the frag- 
rance of the roses. His thoughts were filled 
| with happiness. There was only one draw- 
back—the fear of his father's displeacure; for 
Eric knew only too wéll the ambition the 
Squire entertained for him in connection with 
Lady Judith Penrhyn. . 

“ But this is a qneetion ap which no man 
oan max his son's life,” commented the heir, 
“«T shall go to ‘him and spesk ont directly I 
have gained my Sybil’s consent.” 

Jast as he arrived at that conclusion he 
caught sight of his father hurrying towards 
him, spade in hand as usual. 

“Flere, Eric!” shouted the Squire as if 
there was not a moment to be lost, ‘a word 
with you.” 

Those ‘“‘ words” with Eric, in connection 
with Lady Jadith, had recently been so inces- 
sant that the heir might he forgiven if he 
heaved a sigh as he answered,— 

* All right, father.” 

But the Squire’s look betokened anything 
rather than ea clear atmosphere as he reached 
Eric. 


‘‘Here, I say,” he blurted ont suddenly, 
“what do you mean by daring to go against 
my orders? You know I have set my mind 
on your marrying Lady Judith. Yet, in exact 
opposition, you’ve gone, I'm told, and fallen 


in love with 
Graham.” 

“Father,” exclaimed Eric warmly, “ Sybil 
is no painted doll, she is fair and pure as an 
angel. She ws 

‘* Bless my soul!’ cried the Squire in exas- 
peration, “then I was told truly, Yon love 
the girl.” 

‘“ Who was your informant?” 

‘““What is that to you?” retorted Mr. 
North fiercely. “Do your love Miss 
Grahem?” 

‘I do, father, with all my heart. I ‘have 
not a hope of happiness in which she is not 
bound up. I——” 

‘* You dare tell me this to my face!’ in. 
terrupted the Squire. ‘You dare! I will 
disinherit you ! ity 

He paused for lack of words. 

‘* You will scarcely do that,’ replied Eric, 
his calm, unroffled manner rendéred more 
striking by contraet. ‘ You were ever just ; 
let us talk the matter over quietly.” 

‘That Ishall never do, Yon must marry 
Lady Judith! You shall! Why, she even 
knows my views. You would not disgrace 
me?” 

“Never! Trust me; I shall never bring 
aslur omyour name. Bat, father, forgive me, 
Ieamnot obey you in this respect. I @o not 
even like Lady Judith, how, then,. could I 
marry her? Moreover, I love sweet Sybil 
with all the fervour of my manhood] I-” 

“Do 'stop your twaddlel” burst inv Mr. 
North, angrily. ‘‘ When a mangets tothirty- 


that painted doll, Sybil 
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posed to be able to make a choice with wisdom, 
Leveis for youths and foolish girls in their 
teens. I——- Whatdoyousay?” Hetwirled 
P round suddenly as heended, and faced Simon. 
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five, or nearly so, as you have done, he is ‘sup- |* 


‘Mrs. Graham, from the Manor House, is 
in the drawing-ro ——”’ 

“I thought. 1 gave directions that that 
woman was not to be admitted1”’ yelled the 
Squire, frantically. ‘‘ Go and turn her out |! 
[ won't see her! I-— What can she want 
by coming at this unearthly hour? What are 
you standing shivering there for like a great 
dummy, you gawky Simon?” 

* Aim Ito tarn the lady out, sir?” gasped 
Simon. 

“No,” ‘*My father 
will———” 

For answer, the Sqaire rushed off. Sooner 
than argue the question he was. prepared to 
‘expel Mrs. Graham: himself. 

Eric stood in ‘indecision a tfmoment. What 
could he do? heasked himself. Mrs. Graham 
Thust not be invulted at-all hazards; yet how 
to prevent it was the question. Mr. North in 
his passionateitascibility was as uncontrollable 
as @ mad ball. Thought came to his aid. 
Taking out a peneil, he wrote hurriedly on 
the back of an ‘old envelope: 

‘* Dear Madam,—Pray make every allowance 
for my father, I beg of you. He: has been 
fearfully put‘out this mofning»—Exte Nortu.” 

** Ran with that, Simon, round by the side 
door= quick |” 

Simon would have had no chamoe ‘of over. 
taking his master; but, luckily; the ‘distance 
he had to go was far shorter, and he accom- 
plished his errand successfally. 

‘‘ For you, ma’am,” ex¢laimed he, excitedly, 
handing Mrs. Graham the note. Then he 
tarned precipitately, with more anxiety than 

liteness,and madea boltforit. The Squire, 

ying in at the door, cannoned against his 
servant. Confusion en 

‘Bless my heart!’’ shoated Mr. North, 
recovering, ‘* What wasthat? Si—mon!” in 
astonishment, ‘‘can that be" 2) 

Simon was rabbing hiseg ruéfally, his face 
as long as a fiddle. He ‘expected warning on 
the spot. 

The situation was ‘too much for Mrs. Gra- 
ham. She stood twithing the note—uncon- 
sciously, perhaps—-in her hand, ‘Tears of 
laughter rolled down ‘her cheeks, Perhaps, 
too, she wondered-what the scene all meant. 
She had not read Eric’s request. 

The Squire turned from Simon, and looked 
at his early caller. Her merriment was infec- 
tious. He forget everything, and joined in her 
laughter. 

“Ha! hal Bless my heart! Ha! ha! 
Simon,” he cried, as soon as he could speak, 
“how did you get hete? You thought to 
forestal me, I expect, and I—— Oh, my 
sides! how they ache!” He stood upright, 
trying to recover himself. 

His bot fit of passion, always of short dura- 
tion, had quite evaporated ; but, as if ashamed 
to own as muoh, he assumed. stern tone. 

“Simon, sir,” be began severely, “I thought 
I——” bnt, torning, he saw the footman had 
gone. 

Mrs. Graham ‘advanced, her hand ont- 
stretched. : : 

The Squire affected not to-see it,. Bowing 
stiffly, he said,— 

‘* Madam, to what am-I indebted for the— 
the honour—ahem! of this early interview?” 

Not a feature of: the lady's was rufiled at 
the reception. She seemed, somehow, pre- 
pared for it. : 

“I must confess,” continued ‘the Squire, 
“that I have taken exception at the letter I 
read from you thisaviorning. I——” 

Mrs. Graham: took a .seat,; she waved Mr. 
North to one also, but he-resented it. 

‘‘Oh, that is it! Ah, I am enlightened! 
You are not one of those who care for tho 
trath, Mr. Noreh.” . 

He wriggled uncomfortably. 

“ Of course I do,” He anewered etifiiy; “ but 
your——’ ° 
‘My communication was -strietly reliable. 
Will you summon Captain North,1 can sub- 
stantiate every word.” . A 
The Squire hed a impression 


interrapted Brie. 
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that Stanley would refuse to come. Moreover, 
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he was not particularly anxious to have it 
proved that hia third son was'a villain, so he 
lied, — 

a 1 fear he could.not come just now, Mrs. 
Graham; bat as I share with you a strong 
feeling against any marriage between your 
daughter and him we can settle the matter in 
a more summary way.” 

“That is well,’’ acquiesced Mrs; Graham. 
“Tam glad we are united on one point. But 
I have come to arrange a more important 
affair. I, by ‘half an hour's conversation, I— 
put are you iil, Mr. North?” 

She might well ask, his face had gone livid. 
Was there no getting rid of the woman? he 
asked, his passion rising hotly. He could not 
openly tarn her out of his house. The only 
other alternative was to leave her presence 
himself. 

“ You must excuse me just now, I have not 
yet had my breakfast,” he said hurriedly. 

“Go and get it, by all means,” declared the 
irrepressible lady. ‘I will take a book and 
await your return. 

Directly she was alone she opered Hric’s 


note. 

“ Kind of him,” she langhed, “ but I am not 
so thin-skinned as he thinks. I came to have 
war to the knife if necessary, and I am pre. 
pared to have it. He'll cool down when he 
learns all.” 

“Bother the woman!" commented the 
Squire as he trotted off to his breakfast. 
“But I'll let her wait; ’-—t'll tire her out. 
But what is the important affair she—— Why, 
bless me!” with sudden recollection, ‘' surely 
she's not guessed Eric's infatuation! She'd 
never have the audacity to expect to get the 
heir of Nest Bank for that doll-faced miss | 
I'll les her know if she has. Who are the 
Grants of Dethly? I'm sure I don’t know, 
and I don’t care. Myson is to marry Lady 
Judith, or—or—I’ll eat my head. Oh, the 
presumption of some people !”’ and the Squire 
went purple in the face again with anger. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XLI.—(continued.) 


Hetticz sprang up from that wayside stone 
with a clear, calm brow, and serene, untroubled 
gaze. Shewalked along the road with a quick, 
even step, and the soft summer moonlight fell 
around her, lighting up her way, and the 
shadows of the bordering pines fell now and 
then across the brightness. 

There was life in those gloomy trees, life in 
the bushy thickets, life in the pleasant night 
air, Birds that are mute by day were calling 
to each other thronogh the stillness; and, if 
their songs had no further end, they served to 
cheer the heart of the young and desolate 
maiden ag she pressed onward. 

She was tempted to ‘ran Rt the utmost 
possible speed, but a wise and thoughtful 
prudence resttained her steps to a brisk, 
energetic walk, She knew that she must not 
exhaust her strength at the ontset. 

With her light burden scarcely felt, she 
hurried over the stony road, exultant in her 
freedom, in her continued right of faithfulness 
to her only love, and profoandly grateful for 
the tender and watohfal Providence that had 
prevented the success of Mr. Atrhectéits 
artfally. concocted designs. 

The course she was taking was’that which 
led to the railway station, but it was the girl's 
intention to turn into@ cross road as soon as 
the had left the valley entirely behind her. 

The road was so uneven and stony that the 
walking soon became difficult to the tenderly.” 
reared maiden. Her delicate boots were not 
heavy enough to protect her feot from the 
obstacles in her path. 

The long, steep hill that led up outiof the 








bowl-like valley was very exhaustive to wind 
and strength,and Hellice was forced repeatedly 
to sit down-and rest. The buoyant strength 
and lightness that had, in her Indian home, 
been unimpaired after.a night of daacing, was 
less available here. It was like yoking Pegasus 
to a plough—the maiden’s toiling over that 
wearisome road. 

‘Oh, dear! I thought I was so strong!” 
said the girl, impatiently, as, sitting on a 
fallen tree near the middle of the hill, she 
leoked down into the gloomy valley. ‘I need 
not be troubled, however. I have gained a 
start that Mr. Anchester cannot lessen.”’ 

Satisfied by this reflection, fhe turned her 
gaze towards the Rookery. The lights still 
gleamed from its front windows, bot other 
lights were gleaming from attic and chamber, 
from parlour.and hali, that attested a search 
throughout the mansion. 

It was plain that Mr. Anchester had effected 
an entrance to the dwelling, and had entered 
upon’ a vain search for her. 

Hellice langhed gleefally at the thought— 
with lanehter that trickled out in music 
sweeter than that uttered by the birds. 

‘* He is looking for me!” she aid, alond, 
watching with bright eyes the lights that 
danced like will-o’.the-wispsaboutthe mansion. 
‘*Now under a couch, I fancy; now behind 
bed hangings; now in the lumber-attic; now 
in dress-closets, and now, perhaps, behind 
boxes.and barrels in the store-room. He 
expects to find me crouching and weeping. He 
expects to drag me ont and frighten me to 
death with his Blue-beard frowns! He expects4 
also, I dare say, to drug me again before I shall 
have time to denounce him or attempt to flee. 
Deluded creature! How he would rave if he 
could ses me sitting three or four miles away 
laughing at him! I wish some good fairy 
would only present him with a picture of me 
at this very moment!”’ 

And again the sweet, girlish langhter bubbled 
forth. A stranger who could have sesn her 
then, and who knew nothing of the maiden’s 
strangely deep nature, would have thought her 
the incarfiation of childish metriment, and 
would have wondered that, when she bad such 
great cause for tears, she could laugh so 
merrily. 

But, though Hellice’s heart was oppressed 
with a terrible burden, and though the clouds 
of sorrow had darkened about her, she was not 
one to ‘turn ber back upon any ray of light or 
sunshine. Her brave, strong, resolute spirit 
was always inclined to cheerfulness, and 
through all her trials, as we have said, she 
carried in her heart ‘a precious, golden hope, 
born in her hour of greatest darkness, and 
shining throughout the changing glooms that 
followed, like-a glorious unfading bow of 
promiee. 

She watched the lights as they flickered and 
faded. She knew that the search was over, 
that Mr. Anchester realised the fact of her 
estape. 

Still she cat there. desirous to know some- 
thing of her enemy's next movements. She 
saw lights flashing over the lawn and through 
the shrubbery. She saw forms moving through 
the broken gate and up and down the road. 
Ne-ene approached in the direction in which 
she had come, and she still felt safe. 

The men wane met < them, to have 
proceeded to the little hamlet in the very 
bottom of the valley, not far from the Rookery, 
and Hellice fancied that they had relinquished 
the search, and retired to their homes. 

She was destined, however, to be scon 
undeceived. 

For, while she continued to gaze, she saw 
the men reappear, mounted on their s:out 
farm-horses, and bearing torche3 that burned 
luridly and with weird effect. 

The little oavalceade went back to the 
Rookery, and. Hellice distinguished in the 
midst of the group a. figure taller than the 
others, which, by its commanding gesticula- 
tions with the flaming torch, Hellice knew to 
be that of Mr. Anchester. 

‘She watched .the group until it sepsrated, 





one half going on that part of the road leading 
to the sea-shore, and the remaining half 
following in her track, The latter party was 
headed by her enemy. 

She arose and continued her journey, keep- 
ing in the shade of the trees inetead of walking 
in the middle of the road, as she had done 
before, 

Mr. Anchester’s energy and perseverance in 
pursuit of her had inspired ber with new 
thoughts. 

‘“‘ Why is he so anxious to marry me?” she 
mused, ‘It was Cecile whom he loved in 
India, notwithstanding he denies the fact now. 
Cecile told me on shipboard that he had pro- 
mised to follow her as soon as paps's business 
had all been settled. Why did he seek me out 
at Holly Bank and offer me his love? He is 
proud and ambitious, as I well know. It is 
not in his nature to love nobly and generously. 
It is not in his nature to marry one who is 
suspected to be a secret poisouer, unless he 
could gain greatly by such an alliance. He 
would consider nothing gain unless it came in 
the shape of wealth or social position. Would 
& Marriage with me conduce to either?” 

She smiled bitterly, placed her shawl on the 
other arm, and pressed on. 

“A marriage with poor Hellice Glintwick 
would only embarrass him,” she said decidedly, 
answering her own question, ‘A girl rejected 
by her kindred, pursued by detectives on & 
horrible charge, the suspicion of which means 
life-long disgrace, homeless, friendless, and 
‘poor, is not one to exali bim in the eyes of the 
world. He has some motive besides that in 
his actions. He has been playinga part. My 
good sense tells me that. But why? Why 
shonuld he drug me so that he might marry me, 
even against my will? What could he gain 
by it?” 


She turned the question over in her-mind as 


she hastened onwards. Her euspicions against 
Mr. Anchester were active,and every moment's 
thought gave them fresh strength and inten- 
sity, as well as pointed to direct and truthful 
conclusions. 

‘‘ IT must search for this motive outeide of 
myself,” thonght the girl. ‘' He was papa’s 
most intimate friend. He watched over papa 
in his last illness. He was with him when he 
died, Poesibly papa told him which was 
Lady Redwoode'’s child and which was his 
own. Can it be——?” 

She stopped abruptiy, pale and breathless, 
her eyes glowing like stars, her breath coming 
and -going between her pated lips with 
frightened rapidity. The hope she had in- 
wardly and secretly cherished, had found 
words to express itself in her soul. She was 
bewildered and confused, tremulous with 
sudden joy, not unmixed with fear and trepi- 
dation. 

“ Can it be?’’ she repeated, almost shooked 
at her own audacity. 

At that moment fell on her ears the sounds 
of the near approach of her enemies. For- 
getting her suspicions, alive only to her per- 
sonal danger; she looked aroun¢. She could 
see them plainly, as they passed up the road 
in the bright moonlight. They were wlready 
coming up the hill, and she had not reached 
its summit. Evidently, they were epurring 
their. steeds, and she wonid be speedily 
overtaken if she adhered to her present course, 
As she arrived at this conclusion a loud 
shout arose from her pursuers, and she knew 
that she had been seen, 

The shout was re-echoed, and in the exul’ 
dant sound Hellice detected the savage voice 
of Mr. Anchester. As it died away, the louder 
ring of hoofs encceeded, and she kuew that her 
enemies wete hurrying on to their prey. 

She looked anxiously for an avenue of 
escape. 

On either side of the narrow road was a low, 
thick growth of trees that clothed the bill and 
grew low into-the vallcy. - Without hesitation, 
Hellice .:pluwged.into the cover of this wood, 
and concealed herself until her purtuers came 
up. She bad not long to wait. The little 
cavalcade soon made its appearance,paused at 
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the spot where she had been seen, and she 
heard the voice of Mr. Anchester saying : 

‘*I saw her here myself. She was in a line 
with that withered tree. She is not to be 
seen anywhere ou the road now. She has 
taken either to the woods, or is hurrying up 
the hill under cover of those roadside trees. 
Her object is to get to the railway. Now, two 
of you must ride on to thé station, keeping an 
eye to the sides of the road. The other two 
must come with me, and we will beat the 
wood hereabouts and follow you up. A hun- 
dred pounds to the man who secures her and 
brings her to me! Be cautions, vigilant and 
watchffl. Make no distabance in the vil- 
lage—but she cannot get there before you ! 
Remember, a hundred pounds to her captor ?’’ 

The men assented eagerly, and two spurred 
on up the read, while two prepared to beat the 
wood with Mr. Anchester. They knew on 
which side of the road to look, knowing that 
Hellice had not crossed ;the path since they 
had seen her. 

The maiden did not linger in her hiding- 
place. Conscious of the dangers before her, 
she turned her steps, and hurried down the 
hill into the valley. There was no path to 
guide her. The gloomy trees shut out most 
of the moonlight. Her way was necessarily 
circuitous, for the wood was full of thickets, 
young trees, and bushes. It was easier to de- 
scend than to ascend, and she soon left her 
enemies far behind her. She fied over the 


ground like a hunted chamois, springing 


lightly through the clear places, moving more 


cautiously through the densor shades. She» 


gathered her dress about her waist to protect 
the silken fabricfrom injury, mindful even then 
that it would not be well to appear in a strange 
lace on the morrow in a tattered condition, 
est she should bring on herself the scrutiny 
she desired to avoid. 

In this way she skirted the Rookery man- 
sion,and harried on in a line parallel to theroad 
leading to the seashore. She did not venture 
out of the shadows of the trees, and it was 
well that she did not, for, after a time the 
party that had proceeded in that direction re- 
turned homewards, hastening to the aid of 
Mr. Anchester. She then slackened her pace 
somewhat, mounted the hill, and sat down to 
rest upon its top, fatigued beyond all ex- 
pression. 

She had sat there but a little while, when 
ehe heard the sound of wheels coming up from 
the valley. Peering out from her retreat, she 
beheld the approach of the old chaise and its 
decrepit motive power. She comprehended 
that the rickety conveyance had not been de- 
spatched in pursuit of her, and a closer 
— revealed to her that its occupants 
were the old minister and Sandy of the 
Rookery. 

“ Bafe! Safe!'’ she murmured, with a 
J eee of relief. ‘‘That good old man 

ill protect me, I am sure!” 

She waited until the vehicle had gained the 
brow of the hill, and had paused a moment 
to rest the ancient steed, as was Sandy's 
usual custom, then she emerged from the 
shadow so suddenly as to frighten the horse, 
and to startle the weak-witted lad almost into 
a fit of hysterics. Her sudden appearance 
shook the nerves even of the old minister, who 
had been greatly disturbed by the, to him, un- 
paralleled events of the evening. 

“Do not fear, Sandy. It is I!” said 
Hellice, in her clear, sweet tones. 

‘“‘ Miss Hellice!’? gasped the lad in a 
tremor of delight. ‘Is it really. Miss 
ey bo: 

es y and truly, Sandy,” ded the 
weeE with a faint outie **T am safe so 

ar!’ 

“ Thank an over-ruling Providence!” ex- 
claimed the old minister, his pale, thin face 
lighting up with a glow of thankfulness, 

“I suppose you were called to the Rookery, 
sir, to’ marry me to Mr. Anchester,” said 
Hellice, addressing the old gentleman. “ It is 
not necessary for me to tell you that I had 
been partially dragged, and that I did not en- 





tirely arouse from my stupor until the. last ' 


moment. Mr. Anchester is a villain—an un- 
scrupulous villain! He is searching for me 
now on the opposite hill.. He will scour the 
valley and the surrounding country. So far I 
have eluded his search. If left to myself I 
must inevitably fall into his hands on the 
morrow. Oh, sir, in the name of the gentle- 
loving Master whom you serve, I ask your 
protection |" 

“ You shall not ask in vain!” said the old 
minister. ‘‘My home and my protection, 
such as they are, are yours! I am old and 
feeble, bat with what strength I have, I will 
defend you. Get into the chaise, my child, 
and you shall soon be in a place of safety.’’ 

He alighted with some difficulty, assisted 
the weary girl to a seat and placed himself 
beside her, enjoining Sandy to hasten to a 
place of safety. 

“For there’s no knowing but they may 
track the young lady in this direction,” he 
said. ‘‘Westole away without permission, 
and on our way we met several men who in- 
sisted on looking into the vehicle, fully _ 
suaded that the maiden was within. Their 
suspicions may revive. They may turn and 
follow us!” 

Sandy's soul re-echoed these fears,and he 
whipped his steed so unmercifally that, had 
the animal been other than the most patient 
beast in the world, three lives must inevitably 
have been sacrificed. As it was, the horse per- 
mitted itself to be ed into a revival of its 
youthful speed, and flew over the ground in a 
manner that caused the minister now and 
then to groan in apprehension of a catas- 
trophe. 

As to Hellice, she dropped her head on her 
bosom and fell asleep ! 

* Poor child |’ said the old gentleman, with 
fatherly kindness, as he looked upon the lovely 
face and little dark head. ‘She is wearied to 
the last of exhaustion. She prolonged 
her flight until her feet were no longer able to 
sustain her. Poor little creature! It was 

rovidential we came upon her as we did, and 
it ‘will go hard if old Margery Locke and I 
have not room in house and heart for her! 
She could not have fallen into better hands!” 

He proved the truth of his assertion by 
caring for her with paternal kindness. He 
drew her weary head upon his shoulder, 
folded her shawl about her, and made her 
position as comfortable as the cramped accom- 
modation would permit. He felt himself 
amply rewarded for his care, when he saw 
that the maiden slept on in peacefal, trusting 
confidence in him, and his old eyes dimmed 
with tears as he vowed again to himself to 
protect her with his life. 

** There seems to be a m abont her, 
Sandy, lad,” he said. ‘‘ Whatever it is, though, 
I am well assured that she is as innocent and 
pure as alittle child. Do you know ought of 
her, Sandy? ” , 

** Nothin,’ sir,” replied the lad, surprised 
and delighted at the minister's declaration. 
‘* Why, I said myself there’s a mystery about 
her. She's Miss Hellice—that’s all I know, 
sir.” 

Having declared what he knew positively, 
Sandy proceeded to tell what he suspected 
and surmised, going off into a long rhapsody 
about Hellice’s possible and probable ante- 
cedents, borrowing the most improbable fea- 
tures from his favourite romances, and 
weaving them into one impossible whole. 
Fortunately,for his tranquillity and self-satis- 
faction, the good man permitted him to 
— on without heeding or hearing a word 

e said. 

** Mr. Anchester mustn’é suspect where Miss 
Hellice has been taken,” concluded the lad. 
“ He'd take her away, sure’s anything. 
Them men at home don’t dare go against him ; 
besides, they'd sell theirsels for a hunder’ 
poun’, A hander’ poun’is a mint o’ money,” 
he added, explanatorily, for the benefit of the 

minister. ‘‘ So, when J go back to the 
Rookery, I'll — my tongue between m 
teeth. Penal servi—what is it? Oh, - 





—y 


tood for life would’t make me tell where Mis; 
Hellice is hidin’.” 

The minister heard and approved these 
latter declarations, and took pains to impress 
upon the mind of the simple lad that the 
maiden stood in great danger from the designs 
of her enemy. 

While they thus talked and conversed, th, 
ohaise took its way along a cross road that ran 
parallel with the coast, and afterwards turned 
into another leading down to the sea. At 
length the travellers approached a small ham. 
let of simple cottages, mostly occupied by 
fishermen. At the nearest extremity of the 
hamlet stood a small stone church, if the un. 
pretending building could be called by tha; 
name; and beside the church, in its very 
shadow, surrounded by an ample garden, stood 
the old-fashioned manse, the minister's 
home. 

It was a quiet, pleasant ce in the soft 
night-gloom, with its rows of flower-beds, its 
tiny shrubbery, and ample vi ‘ 
The sea was & mile or two distant, but in 
plain sight. The hamlet was not far from the 
spot, which Hellice had visited that day ; and, 
indeed, the fishermen whose boat she had 
used attended that little church when they 
attended any. 

‘‘ Here we are, my dear!" said the minis- 
ter, gently arousing Hellice to wakefulness. 
“You are safe, my child, at the house of 
old David Locke, the minister, and here comes 
the old wife to welcome us!” 

Hellice sat up, quite awake, and a great 
deal refreshed by her timely sleep. The min- 
ister descended to the ground and helped her 
out, and Sandy sprang forward and opencd 
the gate for them. At the same moment a 
stout, pleasant old lady emerged from the 
dwelling, and came down the walk to welcome 
her h nd. She stood in surprise as her 
gaze fell on Hellice. 

* Tat, dame!” said her husband, smiling. 
“ This young an | is in sore trouble, and needs 
a home and friends. I do not know who she 
is, nor whence she comes, but it is enough for 
us to know that she requires our protection 
and care. She has been sorely persecuted, 
poor child.” 

The good dame came forward, looked 
steadily for an instant into the pure face of 
the maiden, then stooped silently, and gave 
her a warm kiss of welcome. 

“ I think I shall be entertaining an angel, 
and not unawares,” she said, with hearty 
warmth. ‘Come in, dear child. Come 
to our hearts as wellas our home!” 

Hellice, with one of those sweet impulses 
that made her character so charming, flung 
herarms around the good dame’s neck an 
kissed her in return. Then she gave her hand 
to Sandy, thanked him for his devotion to 
her, and overjoyed him by her gentle grati- 
tude. A moment later the chaise rolled away 
with its occupant, and the warm-hearted 
minister, his wife and guest, entered the 
dwelling. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


So the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death 
Rankly abused. 
~—Hamlet. 


Lapy Repwoope did not find a final resting- 
place in the dreaded pool, as her enemies and 
the fishermen believed, nor was her fair form 
resting anywhere beneath the restless waves. 

@ohe little boat of which Mr. Forsythe 
caught @ glimpse, as it passed behind an ad- 
jacent point of rocks, and the remembrance 
of which he had so soon lost, that little vessel 
had borne see its deck the fainting lady 
whose death been so cunningly devised. 

She had been preserved from a terrible fate 
as if by a miracle ! ’ 
ee wind had ewert her beyond he dl 

eadland, completely out of the 0 A 
in of her enemies. She had been buoyed 
up byher voluminous skirts, made after the 
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fashionof the day. At first, in the wild whirl 
of horrorand despair, she had given herself 
ap for lost. The discovery that her death 
had been planned, that the two she 
had loved and cherished had treacherously 
plotted against her life, bad momen: 
tarily paralyzed her. But when she had been 
porne beyond their view,and had found her- 
selfalone on the waters, and had heard the 
moaning and beating of the surf upon the 
cruel rocks, a wild instinct of self preserva- 
tion awoke within her. 

In earlier days she had known how toswim 
with the ease and dexterity of a mermaid. 
That knowledge returned to her now in her 
hour of greatest extremity. She put out her 
hands under the water, and sapported her 
head aboveits surface. Then she gave a wild 
glance over the little bay she had entered. 
praying for herescape from the yawning jagged 
rocks, which now and then showed themselves 
above the surf like the pointed teeth of a huge 
and deadly submarine monster. 

That glance showed her that she was not 
quite alone in the bay—that a little fishing 
sloop was close at hand, and bearing down 
upon her rapidly. That she had been seen by 
the sloop’s solitary occupant was instantly 
evident, for a rough, strong voice sung out,— 

“Bear up a minute longer, and you are 
gaved |” 

Lady Redwoode strove to reply, but her voive 
died away in a low, faint moan that seemed to 
belong to the beating surf. She kept herself 
afloat by a desperate effort, for she felt her 
stréngth gradually slipping from her. 

How interminable the moments seemed ! 

The boat came nearer and nearer. She 
could hear the flapping of its sail, the creaking 
of its cords, the movements of its occupant. 
Its course through the water sounded fearfully 
loud and distinct, like the rushing of a 
cataract. The sound of the waves against the 
rocks grew deafening. Her senses were preter- 
— sharpened, It seemed to her that 
she stood upon the confines of another world. 

She closed her eyes wearily, ceased her ef- 
ferts to support herself in the water, and felt 
herself sinking beneath the engulphing waves. 

And then she was conscious 4 a strong 
hand was clutching at her, that she was drawn 
from the water, that she was laid upon a solid 
deck. And then light and sound faded alike 
from her, and she sank into unconsciousness. 

She had indeed been rescued from certain 
death, for in a moment more she would have 
drifted into the deep Pool, that held tenaciously 
all that the sea gave it. 

Her bonnet and veil, with other articles of 
wearing apparel, fell off as she was lifted to 
the deck of the sloop, and floated to the spot 
that must inevitably have claimed her body 
but for this timely rescue. 

She lay senseless, motionless, with her 
streaming hair, her heavy garments, and so 
fair, so pale, so deadly white, that one would 
have dreamed her spirit fled. 

Her rescuer, the owner of the sloop, was an 
elderly man, with deep-set eyes, a red face, a 
bearded chin, dish led, uncombed locks, 
and a fisherman’s garb. He had not the look 
of frankness and honesty. And as he beat 
over the unconscious lady, and saw the gleam 

costly jewels around her throat, on her 
wrists, and on her fingers, his eyes sparkled 
greedily, and an avaricious look overspread his 
features, 

“A regular prize!” he muttered. ‘ She's 
dead, sure enough, but them stones on her are 
worth more'n all I ever saw in my life. They’re 
enough to make a man rich, to give him a 
whole fleet o’ smacks, and to let him lay off at 
his ease on shore, while other fellows do his 
work. Iam the luckiestchap! Just my luck 
to be so near the capsize, to see this lady, and 
to pick her up. Wonder if anybody saw me!"’ 

He looked seaward at the fishing vessels 
to Mr. Forsythe’s aid. He 
was partly shielded from their view by the 
pointed rocks. A moment’s survey convinced 

m that his rescue of Lady woode had 

in unobserved. 





Exaltant in his prize, and anxious only to 
creep away unseen, he adjusted his sail to the 
shifting wind, and moved up the coast, dis- 
appearing finally around the headland, as we 
have described. 

When he had gained the greater security of 
a second bay, more sheltered than the first, he 
did not relax his speed or his care of the 
vessel, contenting himself with bestowing an 
occasional glance upon his unconscious guest. 

That she was dead he really believed. He 
feasted his eyes upon the jewels that shone on 
her cold, white hands, and chuckled to himself 
gver his great prize, over the probable astonish- 
ment and delight of his wife, and over his 
prospective ease and wealth. 

The boat sped on, now faster, now slower, as 
the wind permitted, until the fisherman had 
placed at least three miles of coast between 
him and the scene of the recent disaster. At 
that time he found himself at the entrance of 
@ narrow cove, and he headed into it, making 
directly towards the shore. 

There was a strip of white beach, two or 
three decaying row-boats turned bottom up to 
the sun, and but little more than half-way 
beyond the reach of the waves a ruined boat- 
house, and directly at the back of all these 
stood a small cobble-stone cottage. 

This was the fisherman’s home. 

There were no other houses to be seen in 
the vicinity. There was a village half a mile 
distant, and this cottage was like an outpost, 
or sentinel. 

A woman stood in the open door, shading 
her eyes from the sun by holding her hand 
above her brows. She was large and heavily 
built, with a brown face, brown hands, and a 
weather-beaten look. Evidently she was used 
to sharing her husband's toils on the sea, and 
apt oaae attire was well-suited to her mode 
of Life, 

She waited until the sloop came very near 
the shore and anchored, then she walked 
down to the beach, looking curiously at the 
senseless figure upon the deck. 

“ What's that ?’ she demanded, in a rough 
voice, 

The fisherman made a gesture command- 
ing silence, and looked cautiously towards the 
dwelling. 

‘* There’s no one there, Rills,’’ declared the 
woman, impatiently. ‘‘ What ails you? 
Have you got a good haul?” 

‘A precious good haul!” returned the 
fisherman, lifting the form of Lady Red woode 
in his arms, and descending with it into a 
small boat that he had just let down into the 
water. ‘It’s a drowned woman, Jane.” 

“Ie she dead ?” 

Yes!’ was the reply, as Rills rowed 
ashore, and sprang out upon the beach. 
‘“‘Heave ahead now. Ask no questions till 
we've got the door locked atween us and t’ 
outside.” 

The woman restrained her curiosity suffi- 
ciently to obey. She proceeded in advance to 
the cottage, and flang open the door of an 
inner room, the dwelling being divided into 
two chambers. The fisherman followed in her 
steps, and laid down his burden upon a clean 
but humble couch, while his wife hastened to 
bar the outer door. 

‘‘ There's our fortin’!"’ declared the fisher- 
man, pointing to the insensible figure of the 
Baroness, when his wife returned. ‘' I saved 
the lady just as she was a sinkin’, Look at 
them dimons on her, Jane. They've got money 
enough in ’em to make a lady o’ you.” 

** What, them bits o’ shining stones!” cried 
the woman, in astonishment, raising the lady’s 
hand and staring at the gems thereon. 

** Yes, them bits o’ stones !"’ asserted Rills, 
triumphantly. ‘I ain't been a sailor for 
nothin’, Jane. I ain't been to Brazil, and 
Injy, and all them places for nothin’. I 
know what dimons are. Look at them about 
her throat. See ’em shine! Ain’t they 
beauties ?” 

The woman, somewhat incredulous, essayed 
to-examine the brooch so tly admired by 
her husband. As she moved her hand towards 


the lady’s throat she detected a faint flutter- 
ing under the bodice, a sign of Lady Red- 
woode’s returning consciousness. 

“Why, she ain’t dead!’ she exclaimed, 
retreating a step. 

“‘ Not dead !’’ repeated Rills, angry at the 
declaration. ‘ Yes, she is dead. And as soon 
as I can strip off them ’ere jewels, she'll be 
buried, too. I’m goin’ to carry her out to sea 
to-night——”’ 

“IT tell you she is alive!” interrupted the 
woman, observing a faint contraction of the 
lady’s hands. ‘“\Go into the other room, 
Rills. The lady’s in a faint-like, an’s no more 
drowned than I am!”’ 

She pushed her husband out of the chamber; 
and devoted herself to her guest's recovery. 
Coarse and rough as she was, she moved with 
a gentle touch and kind-heartedness that 
wealth and breeding could not excel. 

The lady's rare and glorious beauty locked 
to her like that of a superior being. Witha 
reverent hand she loosened the clinging gar- 
ments, wrung out the heavy, dripping hair, 
chafed the cold limbs, and administered hot 
draughts of whisky—a sovereign remedy for 
all ills in that, as in many other humble 
households. 

The result of her ministrations was the 
restoration of the lady to life and conscious- 
ness. The heavy eyelids lifted themselves 
feebly, the pale face expressed surprise and in. 
quiry, and the feeble voice murmured : 

** Saved |! Saved ! I thought I was drown. 
ing!” 

‘* You are on shore and in safe hands, lady,” 
said the fisherman’s wife, earnestly, endea- 
vouring to tune her rough voice to softer 
cadences. 

Lady Redwoode smiled faintly, endeavoured 
to speak again, but passed away into a second 
faintness, from which she was at length 
aroused by her volunteer nurse to the de- 
lirium of fever. . 

‘* She's goin’ to be dreadful ill, I’m afraid,” 
said the woman, aloud, as she looked pity- 
ingly upon her guest. ‘‘I know what to do 
though, an’ she might ’a had a worse nurse 
than I am.” 4a 

She lifted the Baroness to a rude bench that 
stood against the wall, and proceeded to make 
up the bed anew with great care, producing 
from a rude oaken chest linen that she had 
spun before her marriage, and which she 
reckoned as her choicest treasure. She then 
divested the lady of her wet garments, put- 
ting upon her a clean though coarse night- 
dress,and laid her among thepillows, covering 
her as carefally as though she had been an in- 
fant. 

She then went into the outer room, where 
her husband awaited her in moodiness and 
gloom. 

‘* The lady ia alive and likely to get well,” 
she said, coming to his side. ‘She's got a 
fever now that may throw her back some 
time, but it’s my opinion she'll come out all 
right."’ 

‘‘ What's her name?” demanded Rills, 
sullenly, with the air of one who considered 
himself defrauded. 

“I don’t know. Sheain’t in herright mind. 
But she’s some great lady, as them dimons 
prove.” 

“True. Where are the dimons?” 

“I’ve put ’em away,” said the woman, 
firmly. ‘hey are hern, not ourn, Rills. 
shall save ’em for her against she gets well, 
Now you must go and let her friends know 
she’s livin'——”’ 

“T can’t. What excuse can I make for 
runnin’ off with her?’’ demanded the fisher- 
man. ‘ They'll 'rest me for rob’ry. Isha’nt 
gonigh ’em. She may die yet, and what’s the 
use o’ harrerin' up their feelins? If she dies, 
the dimons will be ourn. There ain’t no use 
o' askin’ me to tell her friends, Jane, till we 
see if she lives.” P 

The woman was unable to prevail against 
this decision, and at last reluctantly ac- 
quiesced in it. 





(To be continued.) 
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FACETIA, 


Jatt birds are usually night hawks. 

A tance amount of tobacoo is carried by the 
pipe line. 

“ Beware of imitation,” as the monkey said 
to the masher. 

Ficurss that don’t lie: Standing dummies 
in a tailor's shop. 

Wuen your toes are aslesp they are coma 
tose. See the point? 

Wuen a man gets a hat on credit is he not 
over his ears in debt? 

Tue point of the hornet is generally well 
given, if not well taken. 

Grass is usually green, but there isn’t any- 
thing green about a grass widow. 

‘‘Tuese are the piping times of peace,” 
remarked the plamber, after the strike. 

Wuewn is a lamp in a window like a tomb- 
stone? When itis set up for a late husband. 

Ar Baffalo Bill’s.—The fellow that getsinto 
a breach-of-promise suit if not caught at first 
ia lass.sued at last, 

e Tue best shelter fora girl is her mother’s 
wing, especially when she is disposed to be 
what the Frenchmen call a little “ chic.” 

Tr is said that 262 paira of twins were born 
in Chicago last year. This may account for 
the squalls on Lake Michigan.—American 
Paper. 

‘*Hetio, Jack, where you been?” ‘* Col- 
lecting.” ‘ What success?” ‘Bad. I've 
rummaged the city from one end to another, 
and I can’t find a man that owes mea 
farthing.” 

City Boarder (to farmer): ‘This milk 
seems pretty poor. Farmer: “The pastur’ 
ain't what it ought to be.” City Boarder: 
‘** And yet I saw lots of milkweed in the fields 
this morning.” 

Amarevr Actor: “ Yes, I must go on the 
stage. I feel within my breast the throes of 
genius. I Wis made to move people.” Mana. 
ger: “Then yon’re all right. There's a 
moving-van round the corner that you can hire 
cheap.” 

Srrancer (in law-office): ‘‘I wan’t to see 
Mr.—er—the gentleman with the long red 
beard who usually sits at that desk by the 
window.” Intelligent lawyer's clerk: ‘‘ Well, 
that gentleman’s gone for the day, sir; but 
there’s a gentleman with a long white beard 
who'll be back directly?’ 

“A Faxoy Fuieut—Mrs. Mawkins: ‘ Ah, 
Miss Prettypert, I am so very impression- 
able. Masquerading like this in and amongst 
old-world fashions, my fancy takes me back 
along the mazes of history to—to—to—er—”’ 

* Miss Prettypert: “I know what you mean, 
dear,—to childhood’s happy days.” 

How Lanevace May Be Drstortep.—'* Mr. 
S——. youare nogentleman.” ‘What makes 
you think that?” ‘ My wife called at your 
house last evening. didn’t she?” ‘“ Yes, and 
was very welcomes.” “And as she drove 
away she heard you say to your wife that she 
had a month like a horse collar.” ‘ Great 
Ceasar! Why, man, all I said was that she 
had a horse of a mouse colour.” 


Ksew Waar He Was Tatxrxc® Anoor.— 
There were about half.a-dozen of them, and 
they had heen off somewhere in the country. 
They were all piled on the waggon, and as they 
passed one of the numerous cottages a pretty 
woman accidentally turned a white handker- 
chief loose: There were six handkerchiofs 
waving wildly in the breeze in one instant. 
‘* By Jove, she’s pretty! I wonder who she 
is? That was meant for me.” “Tt wasn’t. 
It was méant for me,” said everybody but a 
little old man sitting on the bottom of the 
waggon, hidden from sight. ‘ Well,” he said,. 
“Tl bet that it was not meant for me.” 
“Why?” “ Because that wasmy wife.” And 
@ dead silence fell on the picnic. 


(Ok RE RO REPEL Ce 





Tue latest definition of flirtation: attention 
without intention. 

“Tren you don’t like hash?’ said the land- 
lady, sternly. “I don’t object to hash,” 
exclaimed the boarder, “it’s rehash I kick 
at.’ 


Youne Mr. Sissy (to his pretty cousin): 
“Aw, I tell my barber, you know, never to 
shave up, always to shave down.” Pretty 
cousin: ‘*I fail to see how he could shave any- 
thing else but down, Charley.” 

A Teacusr writes: ‘‘ What will you charge 
to-publish an advertisement of a high school 
four inches long.”. A high school four inches* 
long must be such a curiosity that people will 
go and see it withont any advertising. 

‘- My friends,” said a temperance lecturer, 
lowering his voice to an impressivs whisper, 
‘if all the grog-shops were at the bottom of 
the sea, what would be the results?” And 
the answer came: “ Lots of people would get 
drowned!” 

“TI sex you take your meals at a res- 
taurant now, Jones. What's the reason?” 
‘“Well, between you and me, Smith, I am 
rather fond of the pleasares of the table, and 
the fact is my wife—” “Has started a 
boarding-house?” ‘* Exactly.” 

‘Ir is strange how ridiculously fastidious 
some women are,” remarked a waiter in a 
restaurant, yesterday, as he was attending to 
acustomer, ‘I had one in here this after- 
noon who wouldn't ask for ‘devilled crabs.’ 
She said she would like me to escort to the 
table a Satanic crab.” 

A uirtie fellow of four years went to a 
blacksmith’s to see his father’s horse shod, 
and was watching closely the work of shoeing. 
Tae blacksmith began to parte the horse’s 
hoof, and thinking this was wrong the little 
boy said, earnestly, ‘‘My pa don’t want his 
horse made any smaller.” 

“ Tary tell me you have travelled,” said 
she, duriog a lull in the conversation the 
other night. -‘‘ Yes, I've travelled a great 
deal,” he replied: ‘‘I wish I was travelling 
now.”. ‘‘I wish you were,’’ innocently re- 
joined the young lady, noticing that. both 
hands of the clock were pointing upwards, 

‘‘Excuss me,” he said, as he stoppéd a 
citizen in the street, ‘‘ but I have a sure and 
speedy cure for that ‘mild form of erysipelasia 
your face. Ié is only half a crown a bottle.” 
‘ Erysipelas!’’ howled the other. “Til 
warrant & cure ina very-few wesks,”’ ‘: You 
old idiot, don’t you know nothing?” shonted 
the enraged man. ‘“ Erysipelas!' Why, I 
brought this face on me with whisky. Am I 
to be insulted after working as I have for the 
last twenty years! Go on, sir, or I'll do-you 
serious injary !"’ , 

Tuere is an old fellow who is stingy, and 
also bas a very plain wife. As he was 
leaving home the other morning his wife asked 
him for some money. ‘‘ What do you want 
money for?” “To buy curtains with,” she 
replied, ‘' What do you want with curtains?” 
‘To put up on the parlour windows.” “* What 
in the world do you want with curtains up on 
the parlour windows?” “So that people 
across the street cannot see me," ‘ Havethey 
seen you yet?’ “Not that I know of.” 
‘« Well, you may depend that when they see 
you they will certainly send you money to 
bay curtains.’’ 

“ Farner,” said a boy of tender years and 
sympathetic natare, as he paused for a moment 
before dipping into the bread-padding with 
which his dinner concluded, “father, I wish 
the cook wouldn't use the bread to make it up 
into pudding. Why doesn’t she cramble it up 
and throw it out to the poor birds?” “Bat.” 
responded his more practical sire, “if you 
should throw away your fond to the birds, 
and then find that you were hungty yourself, 
what would you do?’ Thé boy was silent 
for a moment; then his face brightened, and’ 
& touch of his father’s practicalness illumined 
his eye. “Why, then,” he ‘ssid, roftly, 





‘“coulda’t we #o ont and@-kill the birds? ” 


eeepc ete semaines} 


A pominr caine man said to ‘his wife: ‘' Re. 
member, my dear, that you are the weaker 
vessel.” ‘‘ That may beso,” she retorted; 
‘* but I'll take good care that you shan’t forget 
that the weaker vessel may have the stronger 
spirit in it!” 

A oross old groter wished to sell out his 
establishment, and one of the items mentioned 
was the good-will of the business, for which he 
wanted a thousand pounds. “ Hamph!” said 
a neighbour, “ how can such an ill-natored old 
hunks sell his good-will?” 

Eta: “Why, father, I shonld think you 
would bs ashamed to wear that gréat pair of 
number twelve boots with those huge nails,” 
Father (significantly ; “I know, my dear, 
but the red heifer died to-day. and I want to 
kick somebody.” [Then Ella went into 
the house and wrote Walter not to call for a 
week. ] 

Trare Customer: ‘See here, that bed you 
sent me is so short I can’é lie in it—feet stick 
way out beyond. the footboard.” Dealer: 
“By Jinks! That new clerk of mine sent 
you the wrong bedstead. That was not 
intended for this trade at all.” ‘ Well, 
what under the canopy. are snch beds made 
for?” ‘They are for the summer resort 
hotel trade; made to fit the rooms, you 
know.” 

Mars. Partinaton was not so much a myth 
as cynical unbelievers assert. For instance, 
Aunt Becky Brown one morning last week 
came into the, breakfast-room with a very 
much troubled. countenance. One of the 
family remarked it, and asked her what was 
the matter. ‘I'm ’fraid Mr. Sparks has 
got. some bad news; I jest sade a telegraph 
bey go ridin” up to his house on his cyclo- 
pedy.” 

An Trishman, who was a witness in a recent 
case, gave a lawyer who was crosé-examining 
him so much trouble by his witty evasions 
thet the counsel at last said to him: ‘See 
here, my man, if the devil could have his 
choice between you and me, which of us do 
you think he wonld take first?” ‘“ Which of 
us would the devil take’ first?" said the wit- 
ness, ‘* Why, me;-of cottse, becanse he knows 
that he could have you at any time.” 


“Uncug,” said a young man to an ex- 
perienced old gentleman, “I am_ going to 
propose to my sweetheart this evening, and I 
wish you'd poat me a little as to how to 
manage in case she should not listen favour- 
ably to my suit.” ‘‘ Well, Tom, if shesays, in 
a decided tone of voice, ‘I can never love you,’ 
don’t lose heart, for there will yet be hope. 
Bat if she softly says, ‘ No one, dear Tom, bas 
more sincere wishes for your happiness than 
I,’ you might as well take your hat end 
leave at once.” 


“ Wri you take a bottle of ‘hair restorer?” 
asked a barber of a customer. ‘ Not now, 
thank you,” the latter replied, ‘ By-the-way, 
may I ask you why you don’t use the hair 
restorer yourself? Your locks are rather 
thin.” As the barber had scarcely a hair of 
his head, the phrase “rather thin’? sounded 
like sarcasm. “The boss doesn't allow it,” 
explained the bavber. “Why not? I think 
it would bea recommendation.” “No. He 
selects only bald-headed men to work for him, 
and hopes to sell his hair restorer by having 
them pass as frightful examples.” 


Sovno anv Sexse.—A short time since 2 
cansl in Scotland burst its banks at a point 


near Edinburgh, the water tashing in great — 


volume into the dow tink ground. A stone- 
breaker, observing his imminent danger, 
scrambled on to the top of his pile of stones 
jast as the water surroanded him. This act 


was witnessed by a party of ladies and gentle- 


men, who congratulated him afterwards on his 
narrow eseape, and expressed their admiration 
of his presence of mind. ‘‘ There's naething 
extraotdinar’ aboot if,” said the man, drily ; 
“ for, if ony 0” ye. ‘been in my Pp , ye 
wad, I’m ‘gey gute, Hae been pat upon yer 
mettle too!’ :; 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Majesty has been making the most of 
the society of the grandchildren who will leave 
her so Foon, and has also been taking a great 
many drives with the Duchess of Connaught, 
as long a6 the five weather lasted laet week. 
The sudden access of cold filled all the ladies 
with dismay, and terrified even Princess 
Beatrice; for though Her Royal Highness 
inherits her mother’s hardy conatitution, the 
Battenberg temp t—not to shorten the 
word—is much affected by an early arrival of 
wintry weather in the Highlands. 

Tux outbreak.of measles from which several 
of the Royal guests at Fredensborg are suffer- 
ing has not spared the Princesses Louise and 
Mand of Wales. We sincerely wish them a 
speedy recovery from this weakening and 
wearying complaint. 

Mrantme, in the midst of their physical 
discomforts one item of news will be a source 
of gladness to the hearts of the Royal patients. 
It is announeed that-.the Duchess of Cum- 
berland has completely recovered her mental 
health, thatthe doctors fear no relapse, and 
that she has rejoined ber husband and 
children, from whom she has been separated 
since March last. 

Tars outbreak of measles will cause some 
anxiety, says Modern Society, in august circles, 
as the tiresome malady is very capricious, 
besides being no respecter of persone. The 
late Prince Leopold caught it from Prince 
Louis of Hesse, and never enjoyed good health 
afterwards. Prince Henry of the Netherlands 
died from the same complaint, taken while 
visiting some hospitals: and the Dutch lament 
his loss to this day. The serious~ throat 
affection of the Crown Prince of Germany is 
a legacy from an apparently slight attack of 
measles, supposed to have been well over and 
done with a year or so before what the doctors 
call the sequele-appeared. With these unfor- 
tunate precedents to think abont, the intrusion 
of an infectious disorder among comifg 
K——s and other exalted individuals is any- 
thing but. welcomes, as the whole party 
may be obliged to stay in their present 
rather close quarters much Jonger than at first 
intended. : 

By the sudden death of ‘Lady Brassey et 
sea, on board the Sunbeam, Society has lost a 
cheery, pleasant hostess.. There seems a 
tingnlar appropriateness in her dying in the 
yacht which she loved so well, and being 
baried in the sailor's grave, for she was a born 
sailor. Her remarks on her affection for the 
Sunbeam possess just now a special interest :— 
“I have on so many previous occasions 
expressed regret at the termination of happy 
voyeges in the Sunbeam, and thankfulness to 
the mereifal Providence which has watched 
over ns and guided us through storms, dangers, 
and difficulties, by land'and sea, that I now 
find considerable difficulty ia setting forth the 
same feelings ins different form of words. 
The frame of the Sunbeam will still contain 
all the old associations, and I shall ever enter- 
tain for herthe sage warm. affection which 
I have cherished from the first; while the 
confidence in her. sea-going qualities has so 
often made me feel that— 

Rocked in the cradle of the deep, 

. I lay me down in peace to sleep.” 

Did she conjeetare that these words, recently 
Written, were prophetic ? 

Apropos of weddings; Lord Cairas ia a 
ucky man, saye a contemporary, in’ his 
ultimate choice of a bride, Miss Olive 
Berens's beauty is equal to that of either of 
the lovely ladies to whom.his hand was 
Previously offered. Miss Fortescue and Miss 
a Grant, fair-as: they were, were no 
ovelier than the lady who is now about to 
Seoure the prize-they rejected. Miss Berens 
Meta of Rat Stewart, the hero of 

6a, and has inherited the good looks of 
the Herberts of Muckross. 








STATISTICS. 


In its review of the Cotton market the 
Financial Chronicle places the cotton crop of 
the year ending Septembar 1, 1887, at 6 513,623 
bales, against 6,550,215 bales in 1886, and 
5,669,021 bales in 1885. 

Umsrettas.—Nearly three millions of um- 
brellas and parasols are sold in this country 
every year. America has gone ahead of foreign 
nations in mannfacturing them, and not more 
than 10 per cent.are imported The Sheffield 
umbrella, however, still leads the world. 
Domestic makers have to figure very closely, 
and were they to raise prices 10 per cent. the 
eountry would be deluged with foreign ma- 
terial. It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
only qne person has ever made any money on 
any patent on-any umbrella. That one man 
is old “Sammy” Fox of Sheffield, Eagland, 
undoubtedly the best-known umbrella maker 
in the world. He made the first paragon 
frame, and he got a royalty on every one made 
for fourteen years. An umbrella goes through 
many hands before it is sold. No one firm 
makes an entire umbrella. The ribs and 
braces are made in one factory, the sticks in 
ynother, and the little catches that slide along 
the stick in still another, while the silk is im- 
ported. Fashion has a great deal to do with 
the business. 





GEMS. 


To have the harvest we musi sow the seed. 

Apprication is the price to be paid for mental 
acquisition. . 

Lire is before you—not earthly life alone, 
but life, a thread running interminably 
through the warp of eternity. 

Frucaniry may be termed the daughter of 
prudence, the sister cf temperance, and the 
parent of liberty. He that is extravagant will 
quickly become poor, and poverty wili enforce 
dependence and corruption. 

Kixes wish ‘to be absolute, and they are 
sometimes told that their best way to become 
so is to make themselves beloved by the people. 
This maxim is doubtless an. admirable one, 
and in some ta true; but, anhappily, it 
is laughed atin court. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Arrie Sourrist.— Boil the rice, prepare the 
apples like applesauce, place them on the rice 
in a flat dish, and pour over it some white of 
egga well. beaten; place in an oven for a short 
time, and. send instantly to table. 

Frorencz Pupprye.— Batter a mould, and 
ornament if with stewed ; soak four 
sponge c , or as many as will fill the monld, 
in wine; put’a layer of marmalade between 
each sponge cake; make a good custard, and 
pour into the mould; steam it one hour. 
When turned ont take a table spoonful of red 
currant jelly, mixed with @ little cream, and 
put it in thedish round ‘the pudding. Serve 
cold or hot. 

Corp Puppixc.—One pinticream, rind of one 
lemon, and a of mace, sugar to taste; 
boil together, take out the lemon peel and beat 
itin a mortar, pass it through a sieve and 
then put into the cream again ; let i¢ stand till 
nearly cold, pour the cream gently to the yolke 
of six eggs beaten up, mix all well together, 
and put.it ina mould, place the mould in a 
little boiling water, put a.lid on it, and lay hot 
coals or charcoal on it, renewing them con- 
tinually as the others grow cold (the lid to fit 
tight); place it on.a slow fire or stove, and let 
boil gently half-an-hour; tarmoutof the mould 
while warm, pour some hot carrant jelly and 


a glasscf brandy over it,,and let it stand till. 


cold. Lest no water into the mould. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


On a fine morning, at the Nicobars, it is no 
unusual thing to see the surface of the ocean 
in the vicinity of the islands dotted over with 
canoes, in each of which the noble savage, 
with nothing whatever on but the conventional 
slip of cloth and a tall whate hat with a black 
band, maybe watched standing up and catch. 
ing fish for his daily meal. Second hand 
hats are most in request, new hats being 
looked upon with suspicion and disfavour. 

This curious passion is so~well known that 
traders from Calcutta make annual excursions 
to the Nicobars with cargoes of old hats, 
which they barter for cocoanuts, the only pro- 
duct of these islands, s good tall white hat 
with a black band fetching from fifty-five to 
sixty-five good cocoanuts. Intense excitement 
pervades the islands while the trade is going 
on, and fancy prices are often asked and 
obtained. 

A Sxmrcvt Process.—To capture porpoises, 
requires considerable skill. A seine nearly a 
mile long is paid out from the steamer to in- 
close the fish and cut them off from the open 
sea. At the wings and bags of the net, small 
surf. boats are stationed, whose crews strive to 
frighten the porpoises when they attempt a 
combined charge upon the net. As the huge 
creatures, often weighing a thousand pounds 
esch, can easily break a seine if they set out for 
it, the only safeguard is to distract theta and 
divert their attention. Slowly and steadily 
the seine is drawn in towards the beach, and 
when near enough a smaller seine is brought 
into play inside the larger one, With thisa 
few porpoises at a time are cat off from the 
main school, and hauled by main force on the 
shore, where they are dispatched with lances 
or knives. It is no boy’s play hauling this 
small seine through the surf. 

A Womanty Devicr.—A city scribe writes 
that three young ladies who were to be mar- 
ried about the same time, and couldn’t afford 
both swell weddings and stunning ontfits, 
decided ta give up the wedding and the outfit 
by “pooling” their money. Number one, 
who was to be married first, was to make a bar- 
gain with the dressmaker to make any altera- 
tions desired in the ¢rousscau, after the wed- 
ding was over, and the three were to go to- 
gether to select it, which they did. The dress 
was made up in the very pink of fashion, 
with point lace enough to exhaust the stock of 
a Worth.. After bride number one was mar- 
ried, thedress was turned over to namber two, 
and she took it to the dressmaker for altera- 
tion, 4nd in it she was married, after which 
the second refitying was done, and a third 
bride was the envy of the guests present. 
Number one paid half the bill, and numbers 
two and three the other half. Number three 
kept the dress 

Royan Errquertz,—There is more royalty 
in Africa than in any other place in the world. 
Every separate tribe of natives has its 
monarch, and every monarch is absolute, 
Distinctions of the most trivial character are 
cultivated and encouraged. Travellers pass- 
ing from one village to another find the lan- 
guage and customs changed in some particular. 
Here is the description of a court which may 
be taken asa sample of fashions and manners. 
The king’s clothing consists of a red cloth, 
sugar-loaf cap, a few brass rings upon his 
arms, coral necklace,, and a yellow silken 
loose robe. His wrinkled forehead shows that 
he has had trouble in his time. He is very 
civil to his chiefs, sending to each, after they 
make obeisance, a piece of Kolah nut. He 
sent to each of us the same. All who approach 
the, throne, the moment they enter the open 
space in’ front—rigidly kept clear — double 
their right hand into a fist and shake it at the 
‘king. This, which is a, signal of assault.and 
battery'here, is, in Africa, correct court eti- 
quette. It means, “ I hope that I see you 


‘strong and well, O king, like unto my fist and 





“my arm,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. C.— Decidedly vegetable. 
H. D. T.—Declined with thanks. 
B. F. 8.—A stamp is not required for a will, 
mn. T.—We are not acqz1ainted with the work. 2. 
es. 
U. S.—1. Butter. 2. With a camel hair brush. 3, 
No. 4 Yes. 


Potty Perkins.—It means nothing more than a slight 
disfigurement. 


Anxious One.—Doctor’sCommons. Application must 
be made in person. - 


T. T.—1. Yes. 2. The cost is £2 12s. 6d.in London ; 
the church is named in the licence. 


Jeanie L.—It is Lowland Scotch, and means lord. 2. 
No. 3. Practise from good copies. 


H. M.—I‘ may arise from a cold or excessive secretion 
of wax in the ear; consult a surgeon, 


Lit.—Acknowledge him by all means and see how he 
will act. Leave your complexion and hair alone. 


“ Sweet Srxteen.”—1. Just about the right size. 2. 
Lilian is pronounced as written, Ralph as “‘ Rafe.” 


V. P.—1. It possibly arises from debility ; consult a 
respectable medical man. 2. Nothing very definite. 


CHARLOTTE.—1. There is no fixed time. 2. She can 
use her own discretion. 3. We cannot, we regret, inform 
you, 

Constant Reaper.—Tied with black flaxen ; tied with 
pink auburn, inclined to red; tied with white golden 
auburn. 

Warson.—With regard to the journey you had better 
consult an agent. Ifa wife leaves her husband he is not 
bound te keep her. 


W. B. (Brighton.)-You had better treat him with 
judicious coolness fora week or two. If hecares for you 
he will soon be at your side. 


Zenxopra.—You must leave matters tonature. A little 
stimulant wash, such as rosemary and borax, might help 
you. You write fairly for your age. 


‘Ais Ows Darvinc.”—We cannot recommend you to 
disobey your parents. It is not very long to wait till 
after February, when you will be entirely your own 
mistress. 


P. R. V. Pansee.—We do not believe in platonic corre- 
spondence of the kind mentioned ; leave him severely 
alone. 2. Tied with pink chestnut; tied with cardinal 
seal brown. 


E. A.—A ring set with a single pearl or a pearl cluster 
or asapphire would be quite suitable. The plain flat- 
gold band is frequently given by persons who cannot 
afford or do not care to buy a diamond. 


W. H. A.—There is no cure except what would injure 
your health. Fortune-telling is prohibited by Act of 
Parliament, and anyone committing the fraud is liable 
to imprisonment as a rogue and vagabond. 


J. W. B.—Yes, such marriages often prove to be very 
happy ones. When you get to be fifty years old, your 
husband will be only sixty-six, and you won't think that 
there is much difference in your ages then. 


Erriz Be.ut.—Henrietta is the feminine of H x 
meaning ‘‘ rich at home” ; Mary means “ bitter,” Ed 
“‘happy peace”; Robina, the feminine of Robin—a 
nickname of Robert, meaning ‘‘ a counsellor.” 


Awnre.—You are rather tall but not ungainly. We 
should recommend dumb-bell exercise for the round 
shoulders. Get a pair say, eight or ten pounds each 
begin with. The hair is seal brown. Writing good.” 


Ose Anxiousty Waltinc ror A RepLy—You had better 
apply to the Roman Catholic priest of your parish, who 
will be happy to give you every information. There is 
no difficulty in being received into the communion of 
the Church. 


Aw Apmrrer or L. R.—The first four rules are quite 
enough. Your handwriting is good and indicates a 
resolute mind. You are certainly not too old to 
to earn your own living. We will give the receipt in a 
week or two. The hair is dark brown. 


** ANx1ous OnE” No. 2.—Do not speak tohim: flirting 
in church is areprehensible practice. Always remember 
that it takes two pairs of eyes to make a ‘ect stare. 
You are too young to think about such . Wait 
yevr or two. Your handwriting, like your Denecter, is 
evidently unformed. 


E. A. 8.—You should try to make up your mind as to 
the business or profession for which you are best fitted 
and likely to succeed in, and fit yourself for it. Only 
application and persistent industry will enable you to 
succeed in anything. Do not dissipate your energies by 
trying a variety of things. If you undertake music 
will have to study long and hard to succeed as a teacher 
in London. 


Sam B.—The passage to which you refer occurs in 
Hamlet, act ii. scene2. Hamlet is talking with the spies 
that have been set upon him, and his supposed madni 
being referred to, he says: ‘I am but mad north-north- 
west ; when the wind is southerly, I know a hawk from 
a handsaw.” Itis generally admitted that the word 
*‘handsaw ” is a corruption of hernshaw or heronshaw. 
The gentleman to whom you refer was either misunder- 
stood by you, or else he made a blunder in saying that 
it was originally written henshaw. 





M. W. P.—Penmanship, spelling and composition are 
all first-class, p-apelling 


E. T.—A beautiful tress of soft, golden auburn hue. 
Quite pretty. 


G. N.—The civil war in America lasted from 1861 to 
1865. Numerous histories of it have been published. 


E. N. V.—Yes, that of itself would make him legally 
responsible in case your sister should care to sue him for 
breach of promise, 


N. E.—You have doubtless a discriminating, delicate 


true index of 

A. D. C.—Politics is a subject entirely foreign to this 
department, and quently queries touching upon it 
are never answered here. 

Attce.—1l. Navy blue trimmed with sey blue. 2. He 
ought to say one thing or the other by this time. 3. 
Not unless made very extravagant. 


W. R. 8.—The dispute can be very easily settled by 
making inquiries at the box office, or of the stage car- 
penter of each of the theatres named. 


R. D. R.—We have too little knowledge of your*capa- 
bilities and tastes to advise you understandingly regard- 
ing the choice of a trade or profession. 


B. 8. W.—Having broken the engagement to marry, 
no true gentleman would afterwards harass the lady 
with his attentions. You are decidedly in the wrong, 
and deserve her scornful treatment. 


8. B. C.—The description you give is not that of 
classic beauty, but beauty depends not on the regularity 
of each feature but on the harmonious combination of 
all the features, together with the expression that per- 
vades them. You write with much distinctness. To 
acquire elegance in penmanship you must practise con- 
stantly. You are orm 5 industrious, disposed 
te be romantic, and a little too self-conscious. 


and refined nature, if handwriting can be considered "a- 
character. 





TELL HIM ; OH, TELL HIM! 


Tet. him! oh, tell him! The low tender music 
Breathing wonderful chords by his masterly skill - 
Tell him, again I live over their sweetness, 
Hearing in fancy the melody still. 


Tell him, e’en now my susceptible senses 
Hear—aye, and thrill with as keen a delight 

As when the mocking-bird listened to follow 
The wildly sweet notes he threw out to the night. 


Lend me your wings, oh sweet-throated songster, 
Lend me your wings till I hie me away. 
For glad would I fly and hover above him, 
To watch the white fingers which gleam as they play, 


ee See bear ye the message, and you too, ye night- 


Go breathe through his casement a s' 80 faint 
That none save the ear of the player id catch it, 
Or hear in its murmur a iden’s low plaint. 


Tell him there woke, by the breath of his music, 

oe eee of ‘ 

For the song has been sung, and the playing is ended, 
While my ear listens yet for the sweeter refrain. 


A. J. G. 


E. G.—Words fail to express our opinion of such a 
glorious specimen of womanhood as one is led to believe 
‘ou to be from the description contained in your letter ; 
but we are compé to confess that your bump of self- 
esteem must be inordinately developed to prompt you 
to pen it yourself. The few freckles complained of 
cannot possibly detract in any way from the beauty of 
your face. 

Peter Brown.—July 17th, 1862, fell on beep 
There have been traditions from time immemorial wi 
regard to the mystical powers ommpem’ to be 
by the seventh son of a seventh son. But to be the 
seventh son of a first, or second, or sixth, or eighth son, 
or any son except a seventh son, is not supposed,to give 
one any peculiar powers. There are many families in 
which there are seven sons or more; and, of course, in 
every such family there is a seventh son. 


B. L. 8.—We never heard of Anti-lean. There may be 
such a thing. There is no end to catch-penny patents. 
You are only fifteen and have been using up your vitality 
growing bone and muscle. You will get fatter after 
awhile. If you do not, let yourself alone. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the most graceful woman in the world, is only a 
few pounds heavier than you. Eat potatoes, bread, 
oatmeal, beans, puddings and sweets generally. Drink 
milk and bath in warm salt water. You will soon be fat 
enough. Your hair is brown. You write fairly but 
need practice. 

C. T. R.—To be an interesting talker requires that one 
should be observant, well-informed and sympathetic. 
Find out what subjects would most interest your 
auditors, t your conversation to you are 

Ee tA pn tae tng tak te 

and find ou are not the 
venrders end soomtals and how the world is . 
Every woman should keep up 


talk, and then to listen in’ They will think 


you charming. 





Exva.—It would be barbarous to attempt to improve 
the beautiful golden auburn hair by the application of 
poisonous bleaching compounds which would eventually 
ruin it and divest it of every semblar ce of beauty. 


W. T.—As a candid opinion is asked poassting your 

mmanship, we would — a daily practice of some 
ae or three hours’ duration, and at the en? of a 
month or two a great improvement will doubtless be 
noticeable. 


E. 8. S.—Under the circumstances you can do no 
in the matter, as, having indulged in flirtation, you 
‘have no grounds for finding fault with your escort when 
he very naturally objects to such a breach of good- 
breeding while in his company. 


Cc. C. P.—A gentleman in calling on a lady by a 
standing invitation should not send her word to expect 
him on any special evening, but should take his chances 
of finding her at home. If she be out, he must leave his 
card and call a week or two later. 


A. D.—Give the gentleman the benefit of the doubt, 
and do not place such implicit confidence in the rts 
retailed by mischief-making scandal-mongers. en 
you have positive proof of the truth of the assertions it 
will be time to cut his acquaintance. 


R. V.—Some place where there is an increasing popu- 
lation, and but few hardware shops, would be a good 
spot. And such a place you can find Oy making 
extensive inquiries among business ple. olesale 
hardware dealers are apt to be pestil up as to all such 
matters. 

E. Q.—If you enjoy good health, and your muscles 
are stout and strong, there is no reason to wish for more 
flesh, as it would in all probability prove very cumber- 
ome 113 fowl tance Gaedieat Tent. eight for 
ness ; 112 poun not an ex: y wi or 
a person 5 feet 5 inches in height. 

E. E.—You should write at once to the party to whom 
you sent the incorrect information, and tell him just 
what the facts are. Your answer could not invalidate 
your rights as an heir, but it might mislead the officers 
of the law, occasion a great deal of trouble and delay, 
and put you to considerable expense. 

E. G. G.—The legal profession is very much over- 
crowded, especially in the large cities. As a natural 

uence the ces are it any man in 
moderate circumstances winning a way to competence, 
unless possessed of a + fund of legal knowledge and 
acumen, and influential friends to help him along. 


T. E.—You did wrong to write her the letter, and you 
are doing to keep still about it while other per- 
sons are sub’ to icion and accusa‘ on account 
of your conduct. You should let the lady know the 
truth of the matter. Itis not likely that she would be 
ps A unforgiving, if you should frankly own up to the 

ruth, 


D. C.—In Sou 's m entitled ‘‘Thalaba,” the 

following lines — = ” 

** How beautiful is night ! 

4 dewy freshness fills the silent air ; ¥ 

o mist obscures, nor cloud, nor nor stain 

Breaks the serene of heaven ! ” bread 
This work may be procured from a dealer in books, or 
from your newsvendor, 


0. G. B.—Publishers cannot vouch for the reliability 
of firms advertising in their columns. Eighteen is too 
fous fora man to think seriously of marrying. If, 

owever, you love the young lady and she is so much 
attached to you there is no im in asking her 
to wait three or four years un ae 
to enter wedded life. But you should make known this 
ee the tones uae gd t advisable, 
a x engagements are no’ e, 
but they frequently turn out well. 

Q. R. ¥.—You have doubtless had an e: tion 
from the before this. If Reese hly of 
her you ought not to give up her fri ip unless you 
knew it was indifference to your agen that made her 

lead indisposition at the ic, and then, when you 

taken her home, go out, hours later, and be seen 
parece: 4 with another young man. She may have re- 
cov from the tem indisposition, walked out 
for the sake — - _ accidentally met — 

0 man. ealousy a mg magnifying glass. 

epaaee, who probed to the core of the human heart, 


tells us that : 
“ Trifles light as air 
Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 
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